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with the Canon PowerShot ZOOM 


With image stabilisation and USB charging, it is perfect for families 
enjoying outdoor activities or the casual wildlife enthusiast looking 
for a compact digital camera to view or capture a quick memory. 


Get close with this palm-sized 12MP, Full HD camera. With one lens 
boasting 1IOOmm and 400mm ' plus a digitally extended 800mm, 
this tiny fully auto PowerShot is ideal for families who love outdoor 
adventures, wildlife and for casual birdwatchers. 


Features and benefits: 


5 Step Zoom 
Fast switch between 100mm, 400mm, 800mm! focal lengths 


Full HD movies 
Capture high quality movies in 300/25p/24p 


Wi-Fi and Bluetooth? 
Connect and share with ease 








! Magnification is 1.2x / 4.8x / 9.6x at 100/400/800mm respectively, the focal lengths mentioned here are 35mm equivalents, and the 800mm is 2x digital zoom of 400mm optical focal length. 


? Equipped with Bluetooth? low energy technology. The Bluetooth? word mark and logos are registered trademarks owned by the Bluetooth SIG, Inc. and any use of such marks by Canon Europe Ltd. is under 
license. Other trademarks and trade names are those of their respective owners. Wi Fi? is a registered trademark of the Wi Fi Alliance.The Bluetooth? word, mark and logos are registered trademarks owned by 
the Bluetooth SIG, Inc. and any use of such marks by Canon Inc. is under license. Other trademarks and trade names are those of their respective owners. 
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The whales are back in Norway 
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/UZUS petals 


‘ve always loved this time of year 

— sharing a feast with the family, 

watching my son and his cousins 

playing with their new toys, and the 

chance to reflect as another year’s 
over, and a new one just begun. 

Being something of a soppy sausage, 
one of my festive highlights is watching 
George Bailey (James Stewart), and his 
unbridled joy at finding that his mouth 
is bleeding. For those unfamiliar with 
Frank Capra's 1946 masterpiece, It's A 
Wonderful Life, there can surely be no 


After the year we've all just endured, 
I'm sure we could all do with a dose of 
good cheer to remind us, like George, 
that it’s not all doom and gloom out 
there. The efforts of conservationists 
at home and abroad are reaping 
remarkable rewards for any number of 
species. So let’s kick off the new year by 
celebrating these successes, and use this 
as an inspiration to make 2021 a year to 
enjoy life in all its rich and varied forms. 
After all, it’s a wonderful life... 

Happy New Year! 


more hopeful scene in Hollywood history 
than Stewart's realisation that all is not 
lost. Far from it. In this moment, reality 


is revealed to George, and whaddya know 
— his life is full of wonder. 


Ne McGuinness 
Editor e. 
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^ Chris and Megan 
tell me their 
reasons to be 
cheerful, p62. 
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Elephants: Anup Shah/Minden/FLPA; woodpecker: Nicholas Gates; whale: Eirik Gr@nningseeter; fox: Sergey Gorshkov/naturepl.com; tree swallow: Vicki Jauron/Getty; illustration by Peter David Scott/The Art Agency 
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CON 1 


WILD MONTH 


Seven species to spot 
What to look for in January 


Mike Dilger’s 

wildlife watching 

There's nature on your doorstep 
when you live in the suburbs 


Nick Baker's hidden Britain 


The winter gnat 


News 
Wind farms could have a negative 
impact on seabird species 


Truth or fiction? 
Is mink farming about to end? 


Mark Carwardine 
The conservationist discusses the 
pollution levels in England's rivers 


Meet the scientist 
Paul Sein Twa is working with 
community groups in Myanmar 


FEATURES 


English carnivores 
Weird and wonderful meat-eating 
plants are back in parts of England, 
thanks to an ecologist on a mission 


Bowhead homecoming CESU 
Having all but vanished from Norway's 
waters for 80 years, bowhead whales 
seem to be making a return 


50 reasons to be cheerful 
Putting 2020 firmly behind us, 
we Start the new year with a look at the 
conservation work having a positive 
impact, and hear from Chris Packham, 
Megan McCubbin and Natalie Fée about 
why they're hopeful for the future 


GG Photostory: WrangelIsland 


Meet the wildlife that thrives in the cold 
climes of a remote Russian outpost 


January 2021 





76 Changingwiththe seasons 
An English orchard acts as an oasis for 
birds, invertebrates and more, but are 
we at risk of losing these traditional 


retreats for nature? 


OUR WILD 
WORLD 


90 Athome 


Natural history TV, books and more 


94 Puzzles 
96 Your photos 
98 Feedback 


Your letters and Tales from the Bush 


REGULARS 


G Infocus 


Bald eagle, fire urchin and Coleman 


shrimp, marine iguana 


82 Behind theimage 


A long-tailed macaque in Thailand 


84 Q&A 


How does light pollution affect birds? 


106 Wildlife champion 
Fred Gardner tells us why he loves 
the common cuckoo 





The people 
behind our stories 







JAMES AGYEPONG-PARSONS 
Carnivorous plants are making a 
comeback in England. Journalist 

James went to meet the ecologist 
behind it all. “These organisms have 
as much a place in Britain as the 
common daisy,’ he says. See p32 


EIRIK GRONNINGSZETER 
The photographer and field biologist 
set out to discover more about the 
plight of the bowhead whale, which 
was almost hunted to extinction. 
“Today, rows of whalers’ graves are 
the only reminder of this period in 
Svalbard's history,’ he says. See p38 





CHRIS PACKHAM 
Following the adversity faced in 2020, 
the Springwatch presenter tells us why 
he’s optimistic for the future: “A lot 
of people woke up to the fact that we 
have to offer nature so little in order 
for it to gain so much.” See p62 





BENEDICT MACDONALD 
Having spent six years studying the 
wildlife found within a single orchard, 
the author and naturalist reveals 
the importance of these habitats: 
“Orchards are a sharing arrangement 
between people and wildlife 
rarely bettered.” See p/6 
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IN FOCUS | Going for a spin 


Some birds woo potential mates by serenading them, 
presenting them with gifts or by showing off well- 
rehearsed dance moves. Bald eagles, it seems, prefer 
to test each other's mettle instead. Locking talons in 
mid-flight, the prospective pair tumble through the 

sky together - spinning around with dizzying speed, 

as though enrolled in some sort of stomach-churning 
g-force experiment. At the end of this daring cartwheel 
courtship display, having literally fallen head over heels 
for each other, the duo will mate for life. 


Sylvain Cordier/naturepl.com 
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IN FOCUS | Fire in the ocean - 





This psychedelic scene reveals the rows of venom- 
i loaded spines that cover a fire urchin’s exterior and help 

protect it from predators. A tropical species with flame- 
like coloration, this sea urchin’s common name also 
alludes to the searing pain experienced by anyone that 
comes into contact with its defences. But some marine 
life actually benefits from these prickly creatures, 
including Coleman shrimp — seen here using this 
urchin as their personal spike-lined fortress. 





Alex Mustard/naturepl.com 
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If your New Year's resolution involves making more 
time to enjoy nature, what are you waiting for? 


By Ben Hoare 





WILD YEAR 


Watch wild swans in the 
Fens episode. 
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1| BEWICK'S SWAN 


Winter whites 


Crowds of wild swans make the 
perfect winter spectacle in frosty 
fields and on mist-wreathed lakes, 
throwing beautiful shapes as they 
feed, preen and jostle for space. 
Some are orange-and-black billed 
mute swans, resident throughout 
the year, and these are joined by 
two migratory species. Bewick's 
swans come from Arctic Russia, 
whooper swans (the larger of the 
pair) from Iceland, and both have 
elegant black bills splashed with 
sunflower yellow. Their voices 

are utterly different, too. While 
mute swans are —- despite their 
name — not exactly silent, they can't 
compete with the spine-tingling, 
discordant babble of honks and 
bugles of these winter visitors. 

At the Welney Wetland Centre in 
Norfolk, part of the low-lying Ouse 
Washes floodlands, you can see all 
three species at daily swan feeds. 
Whoopers are most abundant, 


with about 10,000 birds in recent 
winters, compared to up to 1,000 
Bewick’s. A new study has found 
that the latter’s migration strategy 
is adapting in response to milder 
winters in continental Europe. 
The main wintering population 
has shifted east, with many 
more Bewick's swans 
‘stopping short’ in 

the Netherlands and 

Baltic for the whole 

season, rather 

than pushing 

on to traditional 

haunts in Britain 

and Ireland. Those 

that do still visit tend to 
arrive later and leave earlier. 


Daily swan feeds (booking 
essential) at WWT Welney, 
Slimbridge, Martin Mere and 
Caerlaverock: wwt.org.uk 
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WILD 


BEARD LICHEN 


These wonderful lichens hang off 
tree trunks and branches in great 
beardy tufts. Their filigree form 
(known as ‘fruticose’) captures rain 
and dew, so frequently glistens 

— stand underneath and there 

is a constant patter of dripping 
water. The side of a tree with the 
most luxurious growth indicates 
the direction of the prevailing 
wind. There are several similar 
sreyish-green species, of which 

the best known is probably Usnea 
subfloridana. It thrives in clean, 
damp air — particularly in the north 
and west. As air quality improves, 
it is recolonising urban areas. 


| Woodland 
species: woodlandtrust.org.uk 





























GREY PARTRIDGE 


Far outnumbered by the red- 
legged partridges released in their 
millions on shooting estates, grey 
partridges are today scarce in 
Britain and Ireland. It's the same 
across western Europe, as the 
messy field margins and arable 
weeds they need for nesting and 
chick-rearing have been lost. 
Coveys of grey partridges used to 
be easy to see in winter among the 
post-harvest stubble — if not in pear 
trees — but less so now crops are 
grown year-round. Having evolved 
in windswept steppes, the birds 
tough out driving rain and snow 
by simply hunkering down. 


Grey or 
red-legged? Partridge ID video: 
bto.org/about-birds/bird-id 
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Wild mammals can seem elusive 

during winter, but there are tracks to 

be followed. Interpreting the trails is 
rewarding, though far from easy — not 
least because the prints of dogs, cats 

and sheep can confuse the picture. One 
species to look for, now that its population 
in lowland Britain is resurgent, is the 
otter. The classic otter paw print has five 
toes, usually (but not always) with an 
impression of the webs. Look too for tail 
scrape-marks, muddy slides beside the 
water and droppings, or spraint, studded 
with fish scales and bones. 


FIND OUT MORE 
Reading tracks and signs: discoverwild 
life.com/identify-tracks-and-trails 
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Cheerful and hearty, widespread 
in town and country yet often 
overlooked, the daisy is in many 
ways the house sparrow’s floral 
cousin. Just as the ‘umble sparrer’ 
regularly occupies first place in 
the RSPB Big Garden Birdwatch, 
so this cosmopolitan ‘weed’ has 
in recent years come top in the 
New Year Plant Hunt run by the 
Botanical Society of Britain and 
Ireland. The latter survey, held over 
a few days at the start of January, 
aims to find out which plants 

are flowering in midwinter and 
how they are responding to our 


changing climate. 
RE 
| ONLINE | 


TWEET OF 
THE WEEK 


Birdsong podcast 
with guest hosts. 













Join the New Year Plant Hunt: 
bsbi.org/new-year-plant-hunt 
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By now, most small insectivorous diary The Stubborn Light of 


birds have left for sunnier Things, writes of the joy of 
climes or switched diet to fruit observing garden birds like the 
or seeds. Bucking the trend is rog wren, which are “never less 
the mouse-like wren, which than a gift: winged emissaries of 
exploits its niche year-long. It wildness, beautiful and perfect”. 


seems miraculous that the little 

bird finds enough invertebrate 

fuel, and it must forage nonstop. Big Garden Birdwatch, 29-31 
Melissa Harrison, in her nature January: rspb.org.uk/birdwatch 


MEANING OF 
FLOWERS 
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| CRABAPPLE 


January is traditionally the month 
for wassailing, the hopeful pagan 
custom in which apple trees are 
blessed with song and dance to E 
ensure good times ahead. Domestic 
or cultivated apple trees originated 
on hillsides in Central Asia, though 
they have grown wild in the British 
Isles for centuries and old orchards 
make fabulous habitats for wildlife 
(see p76). However, the true native 
apple is the crabapple: a shorter, 
naturally thorny tree with small, 
tart red or yellow fruit (here, being 
enjoyed by a grey squirrel). It is 

an ideal garden tree, and now is 
planting season. 


| Orchards guide: 
ptes.org/traditional-orchard-project 
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In his series of great places to watch wildlife in the UK, the star of BBC 
One's The One Show this month takes a trip to the peaceful suburbs, 
where an eclectic mix of wildlife appears to feel perfectly at home. 


rom peregrines to black redstarts, 
charismatic species can be 
found thriving in the very heart 
of our metropolises. But many 
other ‘urban’ species rarely 
venture into the concrete, glass and steel 
world of office blocks, shopping centres 
and pedestrian plazas. Instead, they 
prefer the more relaxed ambience of our 
leafier suburbs. More than 80 per cent of 
England's human population also live in 
suburbs, and it transpires what works for 
47 million of us is equally acceptable to a 
surprisingly diverse range of wildlife. 

Most suburbs, certainly in Britain, slowly 
took shape in the 19th century, when rapid 
changes in transport enabled a larger 
proportion of the urban population to move 
out of the centres and live for the first time 


18 BBC Wildlife 


at a distance from where they worked. 
Planners and reformers of the day 
were keen to espouse the virtues 
of family life in the suburbs, 
which were deemed healthier 
and happier places to 
live, far removed from 
polluted, sometimes 
dangerous city centres. 
Many of the more 
affluent suburbs 
ultimately consisted 
of estates of detached 
or semi-detached 
houses in landscaped 
settings, with tree-lined 
roads, enclosed private 
gardens, public parks 
and relatively few shops 















and pubs. This combination proved 

attractive to two distinct groups of wildlife: 

the species that stayed put while we built 

around them — such as badgers - and the 

species that moved in from the countryside 

to take advantage of the ample 
bed and breakfast on offer — 
such as foxes and frogs. 


The diversity of habitats on 
offer is what has inadvertently 
made suburbs so nature-friendly. 
An abundance of planted trees 
and shrubs in suburban areas 
have, in the words of Chris 
Baines (the godfather of wildlife 
gardening), turned our gardens 
collectively into "forest glades". 
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Clockwise from top left: 
red foxes take advantage 
of scraps found in bins 
and gardens; ring-necked 
parakeets have gone 

wild in England; suburbia 
seems to suit all sorts 

of animals; variable 
numbers of waxwings 
visit the UK in winter; 
garden ponds are 
important for common 
frogs; red foxes search for 
a mate early in the year. 


These suburban woodlands are then 
complemented by a plethora of lawns, 
herbaceous borders and water features, 
which combine to form a varied mosaic, 
or patchwork blanket, of habitats. 

With boundaries frequently the 
richest part of any ecosystem, our 
suburbs’ innumerable hedges, fences 
and outbuildings also contribute shelter, 
shade and that all-important ‘edge’, 
which the wild inhabitants can make 
good use of when moving around their 
local territories. 

Certainly in January, many suburbs 
are much warmer than the surrounding 
countryside. Food shortages are also a 
constant concern for virtually all wildlife 
in the depths of winter, but should 
be less of an issue for those creatures P 


C ockw se from top eft: Jm Dyson/Getty; Rob n Ch ttenden/FLPA; lan Canham/Alamy; 


Rebecca Nason/FLPA; Ges n/W d Wonders of Europe/NPL 
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happy to take the handouts we either 
leave out or discard. 

A large proportion of this suburban 
cadre of non-paying tenants will, despite 
living alongside us, still be wary of 
sticking their head too far above the 
parapet, for fear of incurring their 
landlords’ wrath, thereby restricting 
their activity to either the night-time 
or twilight hours. Of course, there are 
prominent exceptions to this general 


Bold-as-brass foxes 

and brash ring-necked 
parakeets are unfazed 
by being seen out and 
about in broad daylight. 


rule, with some bold-as-brass foxes and 
brash, squawking ring-necked parakeets 
equally unfazed by being seen out and 
about in broad daylight, too. 

The parakeets established wild 
populations in the UK, mainly in the 
south-east, following the escape of 
captive individuals in the 1970s. Usually 
found in tropical climes, these birds are 
thought to be able to survive UK winters 
with the help of scraps and handouts 
obtained in suburbia. 

Meanwhile, for those naturalists 
willing to adopt an ‘early bird’ or ‘night- 
owl’ method, this should certainly 
maximise the chances of encounters 
with some of the more exotic visitors 
and exciting residents that, like us, call 
the ‘burbs home, sweet home. & 


SPECIES TO LOOK OUT FOR 


Red fox 


Britain’s sole (and sadly 
much-maligned) native 
canid is one of our most 
familiar mammals, yet it 
only moved into our towns 
and cities after World War 
Il. Now is the peak of the 
fox mating season, which 
means this is usually the 
best month to hear the 
species blood-curdling 
screams and three-stanza 
barks through the night. 


Tawny owl 

Found in many parks, 
squares and churchyards 
with large trees (and some 
big gardens), the tawny is 
the most urban of British 
owls. Its beautiful plumage 
comprises at least 50 
shades of brown. The 
species breeds early in the 
year, so territorial pairs 
are particularly noisy in 
autumn and winter: listen 
for quavering hoots and 
shrill kee-wick calls. 


Waxwing 

Gorgeous pinkish-brown 
plumage, a perky crest 
and unusual, wax-like 
feather tips make this 
an unforgettable bird. 


Found across 

. most of the UK, 
tawny owls.are 
often heard 
calling at night. 


Every few years, a so- 
called waxwing winter 
sees a large influx of the 
wonderfully tame visitors 
from their Scandinavian 
breeding grounds. 

They flock to suburban 
ornamental trees, often 
dripping in berries. 


Ring-necked 
parakeet 

Dashing around the 
cityscape like battalions of 
green arrows, ring-necked 
parakeets are a noisy and 
colourful addition to the 
avifauna of London and 
Manchester, with several 
other cities now firmly in 
their sights. They have 





become a frequent fixture 
at garden birdfeeders. 
Originally from India, the 
species' UK population 
exceeds 12,000 pairs. 


Common frog 

A familiar amphibian, 

the common frog can 

be distinguished from 

its toady cousin by its 
pointed snout, smooth 
skin and dark, oval pupils. 
Traditionally, it emerges 
from hibernation in early 
spring and returns to its 
breeding ponds, but towns 
and cities in south-west 
England are increasingly 
reporting both courtship 
and spawn in January. 
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1 Kincorth is an Aberdonian suburb 
south of the River Dee, famed for its large 
flocks of waxwings during invasion years. 
The birds come to feed on the berried 
ornamental trees lining its streets. 


2 Didsbury, to the south of Manchester 
city centre, is a northern outpost for 
ring-necked parakeets. They frequent its 
tree-lined streets, botanical garden and 
nearby Chorlton Water Park. 


3 Broomhill, a leafy part of Sheffield 
(one of the UK's greenest cities), was 
immortalised by Sir John Betjeman, 
who described it as the "prettiest 
suburb in England". 


4 Stoke Bishop in the north-west 
of Bristol is renowned as the location 
for the University of Bristol's long- 
term suburban fox study. There is an 
estimated population of 16 foxes per 
square kilometre. 


5 Putney in south-west London is not 
only located in the heart of Putney Heath 
— home to a variety of birds, reptiles and 
invertebrates — but also has easy access 
to the River Thames’ green corridor. It 

is therefore among the most biodiverse 
London suburbs. 


Don't go without the mapping app 
on your smartphone or tablet — use 
it to locate suburban green spaces 
you might have overlooked. 
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t first sight, there’s 
not a lot going on in 
the insect world right 
now. The colder air, 
with a risk of freezing, rain and 
strong winds, not to mention 
the lack of leaves and flowers 
to feed on, add up to rather 
inclement conditions. But 
one bold family of flies bucks 
the trend. Go out on a clear, 
still day, and you may well see 
clouds of the dainty insects, 
gloriously backlit by a brumal 
sun as it sits low in the sky. 
These ‘fairies of the 
wintertide’ are winter gnats, in 
the family Trichoceridae. They 
look a bit like small craneflies, 
hence their alternative name 
of winter craneflies. While not 
quite as gangly, and lacking a 
bit in leg length, they are still 
delicate insects — all spindle- 
legged and gossamer-winged. 
None of the 10-14 British 
species of winter gnat has 
a common name, probably 
because they’re challenging to 
separate without a microscope. 
The most abundant and 
widespread is Trichocera 
annulata. To observe it in any 
detail, you'll need a hand lens. 
You might just make out its 
three simple eyes, called ocelli, 


NICK 
BAKER 


Reveals a fascinating 
world of wildlife that 
we often overlook. 


WINTER GNAT 


FLIES OF THE ANTARCTIC 
One winter gnat colony has turned up in an unlikely spot. 
As if to secure their position 
as proper insects of the cold, 
winter gnats have unwittingly 
been introduced to 
Antarctica. In 2006, 
a large colony 

of Trichocera 
maculipennis 

was discovered 

at a research 
station on King 
George Island. 


This is a species widespread 
in the north of Europe, and it is 
unclear exactly how the gnats 

made the journey. They 
have, however, proven 


there are concerns 
they will leave the 
research station 
and naturalise in 





plans are afoot. 
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DID YOU 
KNOW? 


Like many other insects, 
winter gnats are lured 
to artificial light. 
Look out for them 
on windows. 


highly adaptable, and 


the wild. Eradication 
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Ethereal clouds of 
these gnats can 
be seen 'dancing" 
in the sunlight. 





which sit in the middle of its 
head, between the bulbous 
compound eyes (true craneflies 
lack these). Ocelli are thought 
to be particularly sensitive in 
low light. This makes sense, 
in that there isn't much light 
around right now. While 
looking through your lens, 
also note the tufts of hairs on 
the gnat's head and antennae. 
The odds are that the gnat 
you've caught is a male. 
Only the males form these 
tireless sparkling clouds, 
gleaning just enough 
energy from the 
weak, watery sun 
to be inspired to 
dance. Sometimes, 
the swarms consist 
of what seems like 
dozens of individuals. 
Counting them is an 
impossibility — they jink and 
jolt about, up and down, as 
if pulled by invisible threads 
from above. Lovely they may 
be, however, these insect 
marionettes are getting 
down to serious business. 
These apparitional get- 
togethers are sometimes 
referred to as 'ghosts', and 
are an insect equivalent of 
behaviour called lekking, 
something more commonly 
associated with black grouse 
or Ugandan kob antelopes. 


WILD JANUARY 


The males congregate as a 
form of display, which in turn 
catches the compound eye of 
a slightly larger female, who 
visits the party, meets a mate 
and suddenly drops out of the 
dance. It's the fly equivalent 
of slinking away from the 
dance floor to a dark corner 
for some canoodling. 
It's a rush against time. 
The mouthparts of the adult 
gnats are not thought to be 
functional, so they're running 
on the minuscule reserves 
saved up in their skinny 
bodies as larvae. After mating, 
the female lays her eggs in 
the damp mulch and dank 
vegetation. On hatching, the 
larvae make it their business to 
feed on rotting vegetation — in 
effect, fuel for next year's fire. 
How they can remain active 
when most other sensible 
insects are laid up is a bit of 
a mystery. Maybe built-in anti- 
freezing chemicals in their 
blood play a part, or maybe 
they live in such micro-niches 
that even a tiny amount of solar 
energy can be harnessed to get 
them on the wing. Either way, 
there are few joys as unlikely in 
the depths of winter as a ‘ghost’ 
of these flies dancing away at 


the end of the day. El 


NICK BAKER 
is a naturalist, author and TV presenter. 
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n spring and summer, the British 
Isles are home to an estimated 


8 million seabirds, making these islands 


of international importance for the 25 
species — ranging from sparrow-sized 
storm petrels to northern gannets — 
that breed here. 

But conservationists say plans to 
construct a new generation of offshore 
wind farms around the coast of the 
UK threaten some of these important 
seabird populations. 

In a speech to the Conservative Party 
Conference in October, Prime Minister 
Boris Johnson said the Government 
wants to increase capacity by 2030 
from a planned 30 to 40 gigawatts. 

Current capacity is just over 10 
gigawatts, so the Government's 
target is to quadruple wind 
power output in a decade. 

The RSPB is not 
opposed to 
wind power 











but says the Government has failed to 
come up with a strategic approach to 
locating new farms. They mainly need 
to be located in shallow water, but areas 
such as sandbanks are vital feeding 
grounds for many seabirds, such as 
kittiwakes, guillemots and puffins. 

“A wind farm can be a barrier to 
seabirds hunting or force them to 
travel further in search of a feeding 
ground," says the RSPB's principal 
policy officer for marine issues, 

Gareth Cunningham. 

Wind power is not the biggest threat to 
seabirds in Britain but it is another factor 
affecting them in addition to climate 
change, which is reducing the 
availability of prey species, 
such as sandeels, in 
some areas. 

RSPB marine 
conservation officer 

Helen Quayle says the 
| Government must revamp 
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threat to UK seabirds 


Government must consider impact of increased 
wind power on seabird feeding grounds, says RSPB. 


its marine plans for England. These were 
made necessary by legislation introduced 
in 2009, but so far only two out of six 
have been completed. 

“The consenting system for offshore 
wind was set up when it was very new, 
and now we are looking at massively 
upscaling in a very short space of time 
and we need a much better system,” 
Quayle adds. 

In a statement, the Department for 
Environment, Food & Rural Affairs 
(Defra) said the remaining marine 
plans would be finished in 2021. 

“We are working closely with partners, 
including the RSPB and the renewable 
energy sector, to identify ways to manage 
the potential impacts of wind farms 

on our unique marine ecosystems,” 

a spokesperson said. 

James Fair 


RSPB on wind power bit.Jy/35tgaLj 
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Beavers’ industrious 
activity transforms 
habitats. Below: 
devastating wildfires 
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Furry fire-fighters 


New research confirms suspicions that beaver 
activity can help stop forests burning. 


limate change, arson and forest 
mismanagement have all been 
implicated in the devastating wildfires 
that have swept through swathes of 
North American wilderness in recent 
summers. But whatever the cause, a 
certain charismatic rodent may be at 
least part of the cure. New research 
demonstrates that, by damming 
watercourses, beavers create oases of wet 
forest that are spared from the flames. 
Emily Fairfax of California State 
University was studying 
the impact of beavers on 
drought prevention when she 
stumbled upon a photograph 
of a wildfire in Idaho. 


the vegetation around beaver 
territories before, during and 

after a wildfire. This confirmed 

her suspicions that trees growing 
in the wetlands created by beavers 
when they dam a watercourse are 
often spared when an engulfing fire 
sweeps through the area. 

“If nothing else, the beavers are 
providing patches that other animals 
can hunker down in and stand a better 
chance of survival,” she says. 

But in some circumstances, 
beaver activity might even 
be capable of stopping a 
fire in its tracks. “I think it’s 
possible where there are higher 


E Ecosystem services i 
There was char all over the provided by beavers’ populauons of beaver," says 
landscape, except around dam-building behaviour Fairfax. I looked at five large 
the beaver ponds, which nce wildfires and only once did I 


were bright green," she says. 
“That felt like enough of a 
nugget of evidence to study 


purification, drought 
tolerance, flood control, 


see what I would consider to 
be a fire-break. That was an 
absolutely huge, kilometre-wide 


| wetland creation, 
this more formally. á nutrient cycling and dam complex, and there wasn’t 
To do that, Fairfax used carbon capture. enough wind to kick the flames 


satellite images to map 
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over to the other side.” 





Fairfax says that beavers may be 
especially important now that so 
many wetlands have been drained and 
developed. “Historically, I don’t think 
these fires were scorching millions of 
acres without hitting a wet patch to slow 
them down, just because there was so 
much more wetland,” she says. “But 
today, beavers are one of the only things 
out there actively working to create and 
maintain these habitats.” 
Stuart Blackman 


Ecosystem services 
of beavers: bit.ly/2UKzZEoy 
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Could access to 
green spaces from 
an early age help 


Greenery boosts à on = 
children’s EB 3 
immune systems 


llergies and other immune disorders 
are a growing problem among 

urban populations. One possibility is that 
a lack of exposure to micro-organisms 
found in natural environments hinders 
the development of immune systems. 

Aki Sinkkonen of the University of 
Helsinki and his colleagues set about 
testing this hypothesis by introducing 
forest soil and plants, including heather, 
mosses and grasses, to the playgrounds 
of four Finnish daycare nurseries. 

Following the transplantations, children 
displayed an increase in biochemical 
indicators of immune system function, 
compared to infants using unmodified 
playgrounds. These changes were 
accompanied by a rise in microbial 
diversity on their skin and in their gut. 

It’s not yet entirely clear that this 
immune response is caused by the 
forest vegetation specifically — any sort of 
shrubbery, planted in garden compost or 
urban soil, might bring similar benefits. 
Either way, Sinkkonen argues that 
the findings already suggest that daily Science Advances: 
access to green spaces can boost people’s bit.ly/3kd8FMx 
immune systems in urban settings. SB 








DISCOVERY 


Diabolical 
pitcher plant 





penguin species are now 
classified, up from 18, after 
scientists discovered the 
gentoo penguin is actually four 
different species, not one. 


Named in reference 
to its devilish colouration and the 
fiendish pointed teeth that prevent 
escape from the lethal digestive 
juices within, this newly described 
carnivorous plant is truly hell on 
Earth for any insect unfortunate 
enough to stumble into its trap. 


confirmed sightings of wild red- 
necked wallabies have been 
recorded in the UK since 2008. 


Diabolical by 


Nepenthes diabolica is oper, CEPA) 


known from just a single population of 


by nature. 
about 150 plants on a mountain ridge in increase in winter farmland 
Central Sulawesi, Indonesia. The precise birds seen at Hope Farm, where 
location, which is more than 2km above the RSPB has experimented 
sea level, is being kept secret because the | with nature-friendly farming 
species is known to have already been over the past 20 years. 
pilfered by plant collectors. SB Phytotaxa: 
For more carnivorous plants, see p32. bit.ly/3pdOKTf 
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The ironclad can 
withstand forces J 
equivalent to a 
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our average insect cannot survive toughness probably serves to protect it rather like a 3D jigsaw But m this 
a close encounter with a rolled-up from predators rather than passing cars. case, the lobes of the ndividual pieces 
newspaper, let alone being crushed But either way, new research reveals how. bear even smaller lobes, which slot 
under the wheels of a car. But the the ironclad achieves its strength. together with neighbouring pieces on a 
diabolical ironclad beetle is not your Part of the answer is that, having microscopic scale of precision. 
average insect. dispensed with the power of flight, it has More strength is provided by the 
This 2cm-long native of the western transformed its wing-cases into body armour's laminated structure, which 
United States lives an unobtrusive armour, which are fused to the rest ofits stops cracks propagating and spreads 
existence grazing on fungi under the exoskeleton with some uniquely sturdy loads rather than focussing them on 


bark of trees, where its extraordinary fastenings. The components fit together specific points. SB 








TRUTH FICTION 





MANY WILDLIFE LOVERS were unaware Denmark is the world’s largest producer 
Coronavirus of the industrial scale of modern fur of fur from captive American mink for use 
farming, until huge culls of mink in an in luxury fashion, but similar outbreaks 
: effort to stop transmission of COVID-19 to of the disease have also been seen at 
will be the humans put this publicity-shy trade in the facilities in the US, Netherlands, Sweden, 
9 media spotlight. In November, following Spain and Italy. Many other European 
end of mink cases of infection among farm workers, countries, including the UK, had already 
Denmark began slaughtering its mink, banned fur farming on animal welfare 


e 
farming with the animals gassed then buried. grounds before this crisis, but now the 


Netherlands will join them in spring 


COVID-19 outbreaks Gm 2021. However, Danish and US federal 


"BM transfer COVID-19 authorities, where opinion is divided, have 
on mink farms ftm A TT Mr no decision. 
| / i —*À y hina, another major fur producer, 
prompt debate about T ^ 4 fe y" ^^ YW farms mink as well as red foxes and 
the Industry s future. » F me =e raccoon dogs, classing these as ‘livestock’, 
mes. ' , VAM It is not clear if revisions to its wildlife 
protection laws might see this status 
change, or even a farming ban. Other 
^ - l4 big questions remain: why are mink so 
WANT TO — » “Y IM A ee susceptible to coronavirus; and which 
" COMMENT? Email F . mU! other factory-farmed species around 
wildlifeletters@ = | VT CUN WE, [DIE the world could contribute to any 
immediate.co.uk | £ Mms AR, future pandemics? Ben Hoare 
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WILD OPINION 


MARK CARWARDINE 

















The conservationist discusses the pollution levels in England's 


waterways and invites your thoughts on the subject. 





here is one thing we 
should be able to take for 
granted in our so-called 
civilised society during 
the 21st century: clean 
rivers. | remember a time 
when we mindlessly and routinely 
treated our stinky waterways as 
dumping grounds but, surely, 
we've learned from past mistakes? 
Apparently not. The Government's 
green watchdog, the Environment 
Agency (EA), recently released data on 
water quality in England — and it makes 
woefully depressing reading. Every 
single river in the country is polluted 
beyond legal limits. And just 14 per 
cent reach an ecological standard high 
enough for wildlife to flourish. 
England’s rivers are now officially 
among the dirtiest in Europe (where, 
on average, 40 per cent are considered 
healthy). But even 40 per cent isn’t 
something to sing and dance about — we 
should be aiming for all our rivers to be 
clean and ecologically healthy. 
Hamstrung by a slashed budget, 
the EA’s response to a year-on-year 
deterioration in the quality of our rivers 
has been less testing (assessments were 
undertaken annually, until 2016, when 
someone decided it would be better to 
switch to once every three years instead). 
The Government made a promise (in 
the 25 Year Environment Plan) that, by 
2027, at least three-quarters of English 
rivers, lakes, canals and other waterways 
will be rated ‘good’. But if they continue 
with this apparently lackadaisical 
approach, I just can’t see it happening. 
The main culprits behind the dismally 
poor state of our rivers are agricultural 
run-off, industrial effluent and — perhaps 
most reprehensibly — large-scale 
sewage discharges. During 2019, water 
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companies in * England's rivers 
England discharged 

raw, untreated are among the 
sewage into rivers on dirtiest in 

more than 200,000 ; 
occasions. There Europe " they re 
are no fewer than polluted. beyond 
15,000 approve imite 39 
‘sewer overflows’ legal limits. 





across England 
(permitted, under 
licence, to reduce the risk of sewage 
backing up during ‘unusually heavy 
rainfall’) and most of these discharge 
into rivers. Buta WWF report reveals 
that water companies are discharging 
much more illegally. 

That is the crux of the sewage 
problem — and why the health of 
England’s rivers lags far behind the 
rest of the UK. In Scotland, 65.7 per 
cent of water bodies are considered 
healthy; 64 per cent are healthy in 
Wales; and 31.3 per cent in Northern 
Ireland. It’s no coincidence that Scottish 
Water and Northern Ireland Water are 


Pollution in England’s 
rivers is a major 
concern for people 
and wildlife. 





public corporations — not privatised 
entities - and Welsh Water is a not-for- 
profit company with no shareholders. 
England's water and sewerage services, 
however, are provided by money-making 
businesses that have paid £57 billion 

in dividends since they were privatised 
three decades ago. That’s nearly half 
the sum they spent on maintaining and 
improving the country’s pipes and other 
critical infrastructure. 

One potential game changer comes 
from campaigners in Yorkshire, 
struggling to clean up the River Wharfe, 
near Ilkley. Yorkshire Water's own data 
shows that, in the last eight months 
of 2019 alone, there were no fewer 
than 136 sewage spills into the river. 

EA regulations state that more than 

Go spills per year should automatically 
trigger an investigation — yet the 
campaigners have been told that an 
investigation will not begin until 2030 
and they may have to wait until 2035 for 
any remedial action to be considered. 
So, they've taken matters into their own 
hands and launched an application for 
a section of the river to receive bathing 
water status. If approved, the Wharfe 
will then be monitored regularly during 
the bathing season (ie all summer) for 
bacteria detrimental to human health. 

But the only long-term solution is 
legally binding targets and transparent, 
properly funded monitoring and 
enforcement. Only then can the future 
for England's rivers be more hopeful. & 


MARK CARWARDINE is a frustrated and 
frank conservationist. 


/ a WHAT DO YOU THINK? If you 
— —' wantto support Mark in his views 
or shoot him down in flames, email 
wildlifeletters@immediate.co.uk 
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Paul Sein Twa 


Environmental activist 
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Salween Peace Park, a 
5,485km/ conservation 
zone that's protecting 
land and life. 


n 2015, Myanmar’s 70-year 

armed political conflict 

was replaced by a brittle 

ceasefire agreement and 

tensions remain between the 

government and the Karen 
people. Anyone protecting the 
environment has their work cut out 
for them, but to do so under these 
circumstances takes remarkable 



























resilience. For Paul Sein Twa, whose ' . ; the land. The concept of a Peace 
work has recently been recognised The gibbon is the forest's Park, a zone dedicated to building 
with a Goldman Environmental best entertainer. so killing peace through the conservation of 
Prize, his strength comes from firm : ; ane biodiversity and culture, seemed 
footings in the land. it would be like killing a an ideal fit for the Salween River 
As a child, he remembers rock singer. Basin. The area’s long isolation 
travelling on the Salween River, | due to conflict at least held 
spotting barking deer, peacocks l ml back developers, and as a result 
and wild pigs from the boat — the region has some of the last 
sometimes even gibbons swinging teenager, Sein Twa witnessed floods remaining intact wilderness in 
past. “In those undisturbed days, and landslides with no forest to mainland South-East Asia. 
before the loggers came, our culture hold back the devastation. When he To safeguard the area, Sein Twa 
forbade hunting tigers, gibbons and learned the government planned to and his team got to know it inside 
many other species because of their build a cascade of hydropower dams out. They used GPS to map Karen 
interrelationships with humans as on the river, he was motivated to territories and camera-traps to 
described in our old stories,” he protect what he loved. survey wildlife. “We, and foreign 
explains. “The gibbon is the forest’s In 2001, he co-founded the Karen conservationists we’ve been 
best entertainer, so killing it would Environmental and Social Action working with, have been amazed 
be like killing a rock singer.” Network (KESAN) and soon to find Critically Endangered 
While the Karen people's » — began facilitating a species present that even our own 
| : MED. 
traditions have the highest SS Ff x.  community-led communities didn't know about, or 
i xx ag: & OW aX 
regard for nature, others LF d ee em approach to thought wouldn't have survived the 
valued the teak forests for  ， T i ioe » preserve long war, logging and other threats,” 


timber, and intensive ihe he says, enthusing about tigers, 
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logging activity Indochinese leopards and Chinese 

brought widespread icis pangolins putting in appearances. 

destruction. As a The Goldman The Peace Park was officially 
Environmental declared by the Karen people in 
Prize website: 2018 and Sein Twa continues his 
goldman work with community groups to 
prize.org re-establish customs that connect 


» them with the land. Ella Davies 
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Switch to the AA for a different 
kind of breakdown service 


wW Unlimited call-outs mean we're there when you need us 





wW Tap & track app lets you follow our Patrol to your side 
wW We'll usually fix you within 30 minutes of arrival 
sw Upgrade to Smart Breakdown to track engine faults in real time 


wW Join many other Members in saving over £55 a year with discounts 
at Greene King, Farmhouse Inns, IMO and lots more. 


Buy breakdown 
cover from 


and get a 


£20 


gift card. 





Buy online at 
theaa.com/card8 
or call 0800 072 8656 


and quote ref. A5740 
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HOW MEAT-EATING 
PLANTS ARETAKING 
BACK THE BOGS 
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eat-eating plants 
may sound like 
the stuff of sci-fi 
movies, but these 
organisms have 
as much a place 
in the British 
countryside as the common daisy. In fact, 
we have 13 species of carnivorous plant 
— belonging to the sundew, bladderwort 
and butterwort genera — that make their 
home in the boggy climes of our country. 
But, while these interesting little 
plants are faring reasonably well in the 
more rugged landscapes of Scotland, 
Ireland and parts of Wales, in England, 
they’re in trouble. Over the past 150 
years, intensive agriculture has wiped out 
virtually all (95 per cent) of their habitat, 
pushing them to the brink of extinction 
across most of the country. 


It’s not all bad news, though. Thanks 

to the efforts of ecologist Joshua Styles, 
three species, at least, have made a 
comeback in the north-west, and are 
once again thriving in the bogs of 
Greater Manchester, Cheshire and parts 
of Lancashire too. 

Styles, who set up the North West Rare 
Plants Initiative in 2017, has carried out 
40 successful plant reintroductions to 
date. These include bringing back the 
oblong-leaved sundew (a sticky-tentacled 
meat-eater that nets insects much like a 
fly-paper trap); the equally sticky English 


The hair-like tendrils 
of sundews are 
tipped with droplets 
that are incredibly 
sticky and easily 
trap insect prey. 


Left: unlikely to look 
out of place in any 
little shop of horrors, 
the alien-like forms 
of carnivorous plants 
are truly transfixing. 


SES od 


James Agyepong-Parsons 


sundew, and the nematode-slurping 
lesser bladderwort, all of which had 
gone locally extinct. 

Our native carnivorous plants once 
thrived across Britain's raised bogs 
- unique wetlands fed exclusively by 
rainwater and mineral salts in the air. 
"Unfortunately, much of this habitat has 
been drained and converted for agriculture 
or commercial peat extraction, at great loss 
to the plant species that depend on them," 
says Styles. "But there are many reasons 
why we need to protect these habitats." 


Bogland is acidic, nutrient-poor peatland. 
These quagmires are mostly formed by 
the accumulation of half-decomposed 
sphagnum mosses rotting below a 
watery surface. In the absence of oxygen, 
bacteria breaks down decaying matter so 
slowly that peat accumulates and the bog 
expands, sequestering more carbon from 
the atmosphere than it releases. These 
squishy homes are thus highly significant 
in the fight against climate change. 
There's also the medicinal potential of 
the carnivorous plants that live there. Since 
medieval times, oblong-leaved sundews 
have been used as a remedy for coughs 
and pulmonary diseases. Scientists at 
Colorado State University also believe 
that a group of allelopathic chemicals in 
sundews, known as naphthoquinones, has 
the potential to be used in chemotherapy. 
Meanwhile, the anther-smut fungus, 
which infects common butterwort, could 
provide a new treatment for a variety of 
ailments. "There is massive untapped 
pharmaceutical potential that has largely 
been unexplored,” says Styles. 
Carnivorous plants have long captured 
our imagination. The Victorians were 
gripped by a sundew craze more than a 
century ago, and the plants became highly 
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desirable to own. In 1875, Charles Darwin 
published Insectivorous Plants to much 
fanfare within academic circles and the 
general public. He was so hooked by these 
curious little plants that, writing in 1860, 
he said he cared more about them than 
“the origin of all the species in the world”. 


Stephen Morley, ecologist and conservation 
officer for the Carnivorous Plant Society 
(CPS), says, “I’ve always been mind-blown 
by the fact that plants can eat animals. 
And personally, I quite like anything that 
eats insects,” he says. “But unfortunately 
Britain’s carnivorous plants have become 
increasingly isolated as their bogland 
habitat has disappeared.” 

The CPS has been in talks with Styles 
about how they can help grow sundews for 
further reintroductions as the North West 
Rare Plants Initiative gathers pace. But for 
now, Styles is a one-man army — and his 
work is steadily marching on. The first of 
his ro English sundews, planted covertly 
across the Greater Manchester bogs, have 
already proliferated into 43 plants. His 
lesser bladderworts are now thriving — he 
saved them from local extinction in the 
north-west two years after he rescued and 
recovered the last five surviving specimens 
from a tiny pond in Cheshire. At the most 
recent count, the population had soared to 
150,000 individuals. 


Lesser bladderwort 
Utricularia minor 


THETRAP: Bladderwort traps 
are underwater and held 
under negative internal 
pressure. When passing 
prey presses its hair-like 
triggers, the trap opens 
and the vacuum is broken. 
Water rushes in, sweeping 
the prey along with it. When 
the pressure equalises, the 
door closes and digestive 
enzymes get to work. 


Nature has granted bog-dwelling plants 
extreme methods to find nutrients in their 
watery world. Like almost all other land 
plants, carnivorous blooms derive their 
energy from photosynthesis, yet being 
vegetarian isn't enough. Deprived of the 
nitrogen and phosphorus minerals needed 
to generate the amino acids, DNA and cell 
membranes required for growth, these 
plants have turned to meat for sustenance. 
And for such an ambitious feeding strategy 
to be successful, they have had to spend 
millions of years evolving a variety of 
elaborate hunting mechanisms. 

Arguably the most successful and 
alluring trap belongs to the sundews. 

With more than 250 species recorded 
worldwide, these are the most abundant 

of all carnivorous plants. Sundews snare 
their prey by means of glandular hairs 
laced with gluey droplets of digestive 
mucus. It is believed that their dewy tips 
give invertebrates such as dragonflies 

the false promise of a drink before they 

are bound, wrapped and consumed by a 
cocktail of digestive enzymes. The plants 
don't call all the shots, however - they 
provide a key foodplant for species such 

as the sundew plume moth, whose young 
munch exclusively on sundews. Plume 
moth larvae are opportunistic hunters: they 
first slurp the sticky fluid at the plants' tips, 
clearing a patch of the hairs before feeding 
on the remaining leaf and flower buds. 
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Bottom right: the 
English sundew 

is just one of 

the carnivorous 
plant species that 
Joshua Styles has 
reintroduced to 
sites in the UK. 





Purple pitcher plant 


Sarracenia purpurea 


THE TRAP: Most pitchers 


lace their funnel openings 
with nectar to attract their 
prey. Misfortune will see 
flies, ants, spiders or 

even moths slide down its 
waxy mouth into a pool of 
enzymes ready to take the 
nutrients locked inside 
the invertebrates. 
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They will gladly accept a free lunch, too 
— pilfering the dead insects the sundews 
had trapped. 

While sundews rely on their sticky 
mucus to cement their prey in place, the 
bladderworts — of which there are 235 
species worldwide — hold the record as 
the fastest and perhaps greediest plants 
on the planet. “Bladderworts are able to 
alter the entire ecological landscape,” says 
Styles. “Their rapacious eating habits are 
able to impact the population numbers 
of other species.” In Britain, all seven 
species are aquatic, using sophisticated 
vacuum trapdoors to inhale up to 10,000 
waterborne animals — including copepods, 
mosquito larvae, nematodes, water-living 
earthworms and even tadpoles — through 
the course of a spring and summer. 


But what about the jaw-snapping Venus 
flytraps or the spider-eating pitcher plants 
of this world? Well, they too are living 
among us. Across the country, a strange 
upright plant that swallows its prey whole 
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Inset: Joshua Styles 
is working to bring 
back carnivorous 
plants to the UK. 


has invaded 
the heather-rich 
peatbogs of Britain 
and Ireland. The 
species in question 
is the purple pitcher 
TNI 3 : plant, originally from 
T c NS. | < | North America. For decades, 
KIEE 40 6 mm it has been creating problems for 
; 32314 important indigenous flora and fauna, 
E T. OE br : 5n m | including rare bryophytes such as the 
| LS LER ETE og epiphytic liverworts. 
"A lot of these pitcher plants were 
: E. introduced in the middle of the last 
A x Nam ox century, when conservation knowledge 
区 wasn't really very strong. The problem is 
" they're hard as nails," says Morley. "So, 
i in a mild climate like Britain’s, they can 
produce large populations at the expense 
: of local flora. With the small amount 
A ae O © of wetlands we have remaining, it's 
; : important to maintain the native wildlife." 
And it's not just the plants that are at 
risk — the peatlands themselves are under 
threat from the pitcher, too, because the 
sphagnum mosses - the key species 
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Inset: a small copper 
butterfly comes to 

a sticky end on a 
common butterwort. 


Pinguicula vulgaris 


THEIRAP: Similar to the sticky 
feelers of sundews, the 
surface of butterwort leaves 
is littered with tiny tentacles 
that carry mucus drops. Once 
stuck and struggling, prey 
such as ants and flies are 
coated with more glue while 
digestive enzymes flow up 
from another leaf gland below 
like a rising tide. 





responsible for peat formation — die 
away wherever purple pitchers take over. 
As part of its climate ambitions, the 
Government has pledged to restore 
35,000ha of peatland in England by 
2025, though it is unclear if funds to 
tackle invasive species such as the purple 
pitcher will be readily available. So for now, 
conservationists like Styles are filling the 
gap. Ultimately, he hopes his work in the 
boggy reaches of the north-west can inspire 
others to think about plants in new ways. 
“It goes back to this point of how people 
perceive plants as these static, boring 
green organisms. Plants just don't grab 
the headlines as other wildlife does — and 
that's such a shame, because ultimately 
plants are the foundation of all life." B 


i qw E JAMES AGYEPONG-PARSONS 
El is an environmental journalist 
| based in London. 


FIND OUT MORE 
The North West Rare Plant Initiative: 
nwrpi.weebly.com 
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The longest-living mammals on 
Earth, bowhead whales have outlived 
the whalers that once hunted them 

to near extinction. Now, these 

gentle giants appear to be making a 
comeback in ice-covered waters. 





By Eirik Gronningseeter 





BOWHEAD WHALES 


Ice giants: growing up to 
20m in length, bowhead 
whales are insulated by a 
50cm-thick layer of blubber, 
which helps them cope in 
harsh Arctic environments. 





¢ ¢ he fog has lifted — 
flying conditions 
are perfect!” shouts 
Christian Lydersen, 
senior scientist at 
the Norwegian Polar 
Institute (NPI). By the 
time he has run up all 86 steps to join the 
rest of us atop the observation deck of the 
icebreaking polar research ship RV Kronprins 
Haakon, he is somewhat out of breath. 
Minutes later, we are in a helicopter, taking 
in the mosaic of dazzling white ice floes and 
inky black waters of the Fram Strait, the deep 
passage of water that separates Greenland 
from Svalbard. It is June 2018, and we are in 
search of a giant. 
The bowhead whale is one of the ocean’s 
most elusive creatures, living a hidden 
life deep under the sea-ice. Having all but 
disappeared from Norwegian waters for eight 
decades, this big, friendly giant seems to be 
making a gentle comeback. But why, and 
how? This we hope to find out by attempting 
something never done before: tagging a 
bowhead from the air. 
The species hasn’t always been a rarity 
off Svalbard. In 1596, during an expedition 
to locate a trading route to China, thick ice 
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Whaling communities 
around Svalbard were 
dependent on hunting 
leviathans in the fjords. 





conditions forced Dutch captain Willem 
Barentsz to change course. Steering south to 
open water, he discovered, at about 79° north, 
a land of “nothing more than mountains and 
pointed peaks.” This jagged panorama was 
the coast of Spitsbergen — the largest island 
of the archipelago we now know as Svalbard 
— and its waters were packed with whales, 
walruses and seals. 

Word of these marine riches soon 
spread, and in 1611, the whalers started to 
arrive. First the Dutch, soon followed by 
the English; later the Basque, Danish and 
finally (in the early 1900s), the Norwegians. 
Whaling communities sprang up around 
Svalbard, their livelihoods dependent on 
hunting these leviathans in the fjords — not 





Above: research 
vessel Kronprins 
Haakon is capable 
of breaking 
through sea-ice 
up to 1m thick. 
Bottom right: a 
bowhead jawbone 
lies on the shore. 





only bowheads, but also humpbacks and, in 
time, sperms, fins and blues. The cetaceans’ 
oil, procured by boiling blubber in enormous 
copper vats, was shipped to Europe to burn 
in lamps and lubricate machinery; their 
baleen was turned into clothing, tools and 
ornaments. Today, desolate rows of whalers’ 
graves and crumbling stone ovens are the 
only reminder of this prosperous period in 
Svalbard’s history. 


Slowly turning the tide 

Bowheads were the perfect quarry for 
whalers. One of four members of the right 
whale family (so called as they were the 
‘right’ whales to hunt), they swim slowly, 
bear thick layers of blubber and float when 
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illustration by Martin Camm/Carwardine/NPL 


BOWHEAD BLOODLINES 


The world’s bowheads are divided into four subpopulations, 


which are genetically distinct from each other. 


dead. Exactly how many were harvested 
during Svalbard’s 100-year bowhead whaling 
era is not known (scientists estimate that 
25,000-100,000 bowheads were lost 
between 1611-1911), but by the close of the 
1600s, the population had largely vanished. 
The bowhead stock may have been 
depleted, but whaling techniques were 
becoming ever more sophisticated. Crews 
were setting their sights on other species, 
taking down the fastest fin whales by the 
mid-1800s. The modern whaling era in the 
north continued until the early 1900s, then 
moved to the Southern Ocean, where it 
continued in full force until the 1960s. 
Between 1945 and 1980, just three 
bowhead sightings were recorded, with the 
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i East Canada- 


A P- West Greenland 
POPULATION 


4,000 | 


population thought to have dwindled to 
fewer than 100 individuals. The whaling 
moratorium of 1982 had, it seemed, landed 
decades too late. 

Nevertheless, the past 20 years have 
seen the cold wind of change blow through 
the Norwegian Arctic. In 2006, the NPI 
embarked on a bowhead survey, discovering 
a pod of at least seven animals. A few years 


later, the same scientists succeeded in tagging 


an individual — a first for the Svalbard-Franz 

Joseph Land population, and a milestone in 

the modern history of bowhead whales. 
And the sightings have been racking 

up ever since. During a polar bear survey 

in 2015, aerial counts far inside the drift 

ice north of Svalbard discovered no fewer 


Svalbard-Franz 
Josef Land 
POPULATION 


350 





Adults tend to 
travel alone or in 
small pods with 
one or two other 
individuals. Their 
movement is 
influenced by the 
levels of sea-ice. 


Okhotsk Sea 
POPULATION 


200-500 


Bering- 
Chukchi- 
Beaufort seas 
POPULATION 


17000 
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than 27 bowheads. Meanwhile, tourist 

boats, both in the Fram Strait and around 
the archipelago, were also reporting new 
observations, as were other research vessels. 
Bowhead whales, it seemed, were once again 
blowing in the Svalbard seas. 

As whales go, the bowhead is pretty 
impressive. It 'only' reaches a maximum 
length of 18m, but weighs nearly 100 
tonnes (in the males, a single testicle weighs 
1,000kg), a bulk surpassed only by blues 
and fins. It is able to smash through solid 
ice to make breathing holes, and hunting 
equipment recovered from inside one 
individual has led scientists to conclude 
that the species can live for more than 200 
years. I may be in the chill of the Arctic, but 
nothing sends a shiver down my spine more 
than the thought that a bowhead alive today 
could have borne witness to the drama and 
commotion of the whaling heyday, fleeing 
harpoons on the high seas. 

The chopper whirs monotonously as we 
cruise over the landscape, which from above 
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Above: bowheads skulled heads 
are able to break 
through up to 
half a metre of 
sea-ice, using 
their thick- 


as a battering 
ram. Top right: 
Kit scans the icy 
ocean for the 
elusive whales. 





A bowhead alive 
today may have 
borne witness 

to the drama 
and commotion 
of the whaling 
heyday, fleeing 
harpoons on the 
high seas. 







resembles a beautiful piece of abstract art. 
“There are many advantages to using a 
helicopter. Not only can we cover a bigger 
area in a shorter time, but we don’t disturb 
the whales as much as we would tracking 
them from a boat,” says Christian. “Besides, 
a bowhead will swim into dense sea-ice cover 
when scared, making it impossible to follow 
from the surface.” 

Tagging a bowhead involves firing an 
arrow, equipped with the tracking device, 
into its blubber. “One of the main things 
we want to find out is how isolated the 
Svalbard-Franz Josef Land population is. 

Is the sudden increase in observations a 
result of migration into the area from other 
populations? Has the population increased, 
or have the whales always been there, but 
remained out of sight in the pack ice? There 
are many theories, but we need a better 
understanding of migration patterns and 
genetics to prove them," says Christian. 

"If we manage to tag a whale, we'd hope to 
follow that individual's movements for a year 
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Above: Christian 
manages to get 

a clear shot from 
the air — tagging 
the bowheads 
helps scientists 
understand their 
population trends. 


— but the transmitter will probably fall off 
long before that.” 

Bowhead genetics can be studied via a 
skin biopsy — acquired by shooting a 5cm 
cylinder into the whale, which then pops 
out, complete with a small sample of skin 
and blubber. “Just one small sample can tell 
us not only about the relationship between 
the different subpopulations, but also about 
historical population sizes,” explains marine 
mammal scientist Kit Kovacs. “Satellite 
transmitters tell us about the present; genetic 
data tells us about the past.” 


Track and trace 

We have been airborne for an hour when 
Kit’s voice interrupts the din of the rotor 
blades: “Whale!” 

The pilot instantly drops the helicopter 
from room to 15m. A large, dark shape is 
gliding steadily under the surface between 
the ice floes, its white-flecked tail leaving 
swirls of turbulent water in its wake. Its 
broad back looms large as it rises to take 
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BOWHEAD WHALES 


RIGHT WHALES 
Meet the family 


Alongside the bowhead, there are three other 
species of right whale, whose popularity 

with hunters has had severe impacts on their 
populations over the years. 








NORTH ATLANTIC RIGHT WHALE 
From being widespread and fairly common in the North Atlantic, 

it was hunted to near extinction during the big whaling era. Today's 
population is limited to the east coast of the US and Canada, and 
numbers only about 400 individuals. Now, the biggest threat 
towards the population is becoming entangled in fishing gear 

and ship strikes. Individual whales can be recognisable by the 
callouses that grow on them. 





NORTH PACIFIC RIGHT WHALE 

Despite living in the North, this species is more closely related 

to the southern right whale than any of its northern cousins. 
Overhunting in the 1800s and early 1900s brought the species to 
near extinction. Today, there are possibly as few as 1,000 whales 
left. Main distribution is along the coasts of the Bering Sea, as far 
south as to southern Japan and to roughly the border between 
Alaska and Canada on the North American side. 








SOUTHERN RIGHT WHALE 

Divided into four breeding populations across the southern 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, today's population is thought to 
number about 13,000 individuals. This species migrates, feeding 
on krill in sub-Antarctic waters and breeding in more temperate 
waters. It is generally approachable and often stays near the shore, 
making it popular with whale watchers. However, some whales in 


South Africa seem to stay put all year. 
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BOWHEAD WHALES 


Less sea-ice might force 
the animals into more 
open water, making their 
calves more vulnerable. 











a breath. A jet of water shoots into the air bad sign for the population - less sea- 
as the whale blows, and its fluke is thrown ice might force the animals into more 
upwards. A split second before it disappears open water, making their calves more 
into the depths, Christian fires. “Hit!” he vulnerable to orca predation.” 
roars. With one small pull of a trigger, we Climate change has already 
have taken a giant step closer to explaining decreased the average sea-ice 
the reappearance of the species in Svalbard. thickness from 3m to 2m in the 
The bowhead may appear to be on the rise, Fram Strait during the past decade. 
but the alarm bells haven’t silenced yet. Olga If the trend continues, it might 
Shpak is a scientist at the Severtsov Institute mean more competition from seals 
of Ecology and Evolution of the Russian and other whale species. “Warmer 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow. She has waters also may mean unexpected diseases Top: baleen Reeve theperias 
studied bowheads in the Sea of Okhotsk, far — in the Sea of Okhotsk, whales have more E 本 SEE jts de 
East Russia, for many years. She has a unique parasites," says Olga. bowhead, have two from its jaw shape, 
opportunity to study how bowheads might In other words, the bowhead whales blowholes, unlike which resembles 
cope with a warmer climate — as ‘her’ whales in Svalbard are still in deep water. But for toothed whales, ne curves okan 
live in much warmer conditions already. now, we need to keep learning all we can wien lave ome: arenans Dor 
“Though the estimate of today’s Svalbard- to try to protect them. & 


Franz Josef Land population is much higher 
than it was only a few years back, we know 
very little about the population trend for 
this area,” she says. “That numbers of 
observations are increasing might even be a 





$ =) EIRIK GRONNINGS/ETER is a 
Xx professional wildlife photographer, 
E nature guide and field biologist. 
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In the face of a devastating pandemic, 
organisations across the globe 
have continued to do battlefor œ= 
our most precious species and habitats. 
As we leave 2020 behind and look 
forward to a more positive year ahead, 
its time to celebrate their successes. 


By Sarah McPherson 



















SEAL CELEBRATIONS 


The grey seals at Norfolk’s Blakeney 
National Nature Reserve have had another 
strong year. The first pup was spotted there 
in 1988, and the site has since flourished to 
become the biggest colony in England. The 
number of young has burgeoned from just 
25 in 2001 to a whopping 3,399 in 2019, 

a result of low levels of disturbance and 
mortality during the first key weeks of life, 
and lack of natural predators. Autumn 2020 
again predicted about 4,000 new arrivals — 
so many that rangers are having to change 
the way they count. nationaltrust.org.uk 








2021 is set to be a good 
year for grey seals in 
Norfolk (right) as well 


as a host of conservation — Aa Pa | UE 3 TENERIFE A TOP SITE 
projects around the world. Ee E o uw FOR WHALES 

í | ká ME it, In February 2021, the pristine waters of 
Franja Marina Teno-Rasca, south Tenerife, 
are set to become Europe’s first Whale 
Heritage Site. The area has long been 
popular with whale-watchers, boasting 
28 species of cetacean, including a 
resident population of short-finned pilot 
whales. Whale Heritage Site status is 
granted to outstanding destinations 
where cetaceans are embraced through 


the cultural, economic, social and political 
lives of their associated communities, and 
where people and cetaceans co-exist in an 
authentic and respectful way. 
whaleheritagesites.org; 
worldanimalprotection.org.uk 
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Darters: 


VERGE VICTORIES "- EEE DARTING js 


new direction. 


UPWARDS 
The white-faced 
darter is one of our 
most endangered 
dragonflies — but the 
British Dragonfly 
Society and partners 
are taking steps to 
safeguard its future. 
Reintroductions have 
already taken place in 


More than 700 species of wildflower 
grow on the UK's road verges. And where 
there are wildflowers, there is wildlife. In 
2.013, Plantlife launched its Road Verges 
Campaign to push for this undervalued 
habitat to be better managed for nature. 
“We saw a real surge in support for the 
campaign in 2020 - citizens and councils 
are recognising that *messier' verges are 
desirable for biodiversity," says Plantlife's 
Archie Thomas. "Our verge management 
guidelines have been widely adopted by Cheshire and Cumbria; a third 
councils from Dorset to Burnley, and we R is underway at Drumburgh Moss on 
fully envisage the campaign to accelerate the Solway. british-dragonflies.org.uk 


into 2021.” plantlife.org.uk Liz Kiambi CHAMPIONING 


| ^ TP Kenyan conservationist and former lead of the THE CHOCO 








1 M 2 yh | » | African Wildlife Foundation Youth Programme. The southern part of Ecuador's Chocó 
, ^ i rainforest is an important biodiversity 
For decades, conservation in Africa hotspot, but precious little remains. By 
has been viewed as a cause for acquiring 230km? from a logging company, 
western people. However, this Fundacion Jocotoco plans to link a network 
perspective is rapidly changing of protected areas covering 3,000km7?. The 
among African communities, initiative will save countless species from 
who are recognising wildlife and extinction and, since the area slopes upwards 
the environment as fundamental to 4,900m, offer a safe haven to any species 2 
E parts of their identities and shifting altitude in response to ^ 
"n" A r | livelihoods, and understanding climate change. > 
""y species, 29 (here ‘ay 要 
|" the pyramidal) grow t Ji f EEV. that they need to be protected. jocotoco.org; ss 
, on road verges. ata "(MET DAT Young people are at the forefront worldlandtrust.org <9 
— of this movement. Over the past 10 F 
years, there has been an increase in ca 
LANDSCAPES THAT FEEL youth participation in conservation à = 
A MILLION DOLLARS initiatives — including demonstrating e 2 
You can do a lot of good with $30 million. their role in economic development. 2 
The Endangered Landscapes Programme | recently met a representative of E 
(ELP), with funding from the Arcadia Fund, a national government who was so 2 2 
supports large-scale restoration projects across impressed by the drive and passion s 2 
Europe, including creation of a wilderness of one particular youth group that he : B 2 
reserve in the Romanian Carpathians and a immediately began working towards ales ois bins ue ae 
wildlife corridor in Portugal's Greater Cóa implementing the changes they were altes adita $8 
Valley. “The ELP sends a powerful signal pushing for. Twenty twenty-one, and 
for the importance of reviving nature,” says beyond, will be a brighter time for FLICKING A 
manager David Thomas, “representing wildlife, as the concerns of engaged SWITCH FOR BIRDS 
major philanthropic investment in reversing young Africans are increasingly The hundreds of millions of birds that 
biodiversity declines and empowering translated into action. migrate through Texas each autumn 
conservationists.” endangeredlandscapes.org were given a helping hand in 2020 with 


the Lights Out, Texas campaign. From 5 

: September to 29 October, Texans were 
Bt . | a m asked to dim the lights between 11pm-— 

NEW BEGINNINGS nh — wn | 6am, to protect night-flying migrants from 

FOR BELUGAS ee ud | | collisions and from veering off course. 


The Klettsvik birdcast.info 


Two beluga whales, known as Little Grey | z 

J À | ay sanctuary 
and Little White, taken from the wild at a young age N LALE canholdupto10 — 
to perform at a waterpark in China, have just been BN Tc OS) beluga whales. OYSTER LOVE 
released into an open ocean sanctuary in Klettsvik Bay, |- The UK's native oysters have declined by 
Iceland - the first project of its kind. Similar propsals Le f NN | | an alarming 95 per cent — which is why ZSL 
are in the pipeline, thanks to the efforts of Whale Lia 中 and partners have launched the 
and Dolphin Conservation (WDC) and the SEA LIFE ARA: y | A Wild Oysters project, involving 
Trust. The hope is that other captive cetaceans can be i- iċ -plans to install 10,000 oysters 
rehabilitated into natural environments in the coming in specialised nurseries 
years, paving the way to put an end to the use of these beneath marina pontoons. 
animals as entertainment. ^These robust, healthy | Boasting incredible water- 
whales can now look forward to a brighter future,"  , filtering capabilities, oysters 
says WDC’s Rob Lott. uk.whales.org; sealifetrust.org | | are vital to ocean health. zsl.org 
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_ With ivory 


reclaiming their 
former habitat. 











1 ELEPHANT traversing a region once steeped 
EXPLORERS in conflict. It's the first time 


Demand for ivory during the a female has been recorded 

East Africa poaching crisis of travelling through this part of 
2008-2014 devastated elephant the country, protected by the 
populations, but as pressure Northern Rangelands Trust. 
from the ivory trade has reduced “Across Africa, huge expanses of 
in Kenya, elephants are starting viable elephant range still exist,” 
to repopulate areas from which says STE's Frank Pope. “Koya’s 
they had disappeared. In 2020,a journey shows that we can work 
female called Koya was GPS- together to provide vital space 
tracked by Save the Elephants for these animals to roam the 
(STE) making a remarkable continent again.” nrt-kenya.org; 
77km journey with her family, savetheelephants.org » 
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British bees now 
have a road map for 
improved habitat. 
















11 ABUGSGUIDETO THEUK 3 A 


It’s not just humans that need 
highways. In 2020, invertebrate charity 
Buglife completed a mammoth project — 

to map a series of interconnecting insect 
pathways, known as B-Lines, across England, 
Wales, Northern Ireland and central Scotland. 
Along these routes, conservationists are 

now creating stepping stones of wildflower- 
rich habitat, providing a network of feeding 
opportunities for bees, butterflies and a host 
of other wildlife. buglife.org 


1 REOPENING A RIVER 
FOR TROUT 


Celebrations are afoot in Nevada, following 
completion of a US$34m fish bypass system 
on the Truckee River’s Derby Dam. The 
structure will allow local Lahontan cutthroat 
trout to migrate to their spawning grounds 
for the first time in more than a century. 


1 CANINES FOR 
CONSERVATION 


For the past five years, man’s best friend has 

been playing a vital role in the fight against 

wildlife trafficking in Africa. This is thanks MAKE SAFE THE 
to Canines for Conservation, run by the SWIMWAY! 
African Wildlife Foundation, which trains The 7ookm stretch of Pacific Ocean 
handler-and-dog teams to detect illegal cargo between Cocos Island National Park 
(such as ivory and rhino horn) in airports, (off Costa Rica) and the Galápagos 
ports and wildlife areas, and to track down | Marine Reserve (off Ecuador) is a 
poachers. The programme operates in well-travelled ‘swimway’ for sharks 
Mozambique, Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania and turtles, which regularly migrate 
and Botswana, and 2021 will see it rolled between the two feeding grounds. 
out into Cameroon and Ethiopia. Hundreds But once the travellers leave the 

of finds have been uncovered since the safety of the protected areas, they are 
initiative began, with the units disrupting dangerously exposed to the hazards 
some of Africa’s most established criminal of industrial fishing. 

syndicates and serving as a significant Enter the Turtle Island Restoration 
deterrent to poachers. awf.org Network (TIRN), which is advocating 
for protection of the swimway. As 
well as safeguarding marine species, 
protective measures could also 
reduce illegal fishing, conserve fish 
stocks and capture carbon. "Linking 
international marine parks advances 
our thinking about how to protect 
migratory species," says TIRN 
executive director Todd Steiner. “We 
hope it will be a blueprint copied 
across the globe.” seaturtles.org 


















































j "^ Dog-and-handler 
teams are 
beating wildlife 


crime in Africa. January 2021 
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Dog: Paul Joynson-Hicks/Canines for Conservation; bee: Richard Becker/Alamy: shark: Brandon 
Cole/NPL; macaw: Matias Rebak; rhino: Stephen Belcher/NPL; squirrel: Paul Hobson/NPL 


1 LONG LIVE THE 
LEOPARD 


Leopard reintroduction is far from easy. 
You have to prepare a territory for release, 
ensure there’s a decent population of 

prey ungulates, protect the animals from 
poachers and prepare captive-born cubs for 
life in the wild. Despite such challenges, 
WWE Russia and partners have been 
working on an ambitious programme 

to restore the Persian subspecies to the 
Caucasus Biosphere Reserve — the 
largest stretch of unbroken forest 
in the country. In late 2020, four 
more leopards were released | 
into this wilderness, bringing 
the total to eight. All fingers 
are crossed that cubs will 
soon follow. wwf.ru 
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The scalloped 


hammerhead is one of 
three endangered shark 


species that commutes 
along the Cocos- 
Galapagos swimway. 





1 SAVING SCOTLAND'S 
SQUIRRELS 
Bright eyed and bushy tailed, the red 
squirrel (below) has to be one of our 
favourite British mammals. Nearly 75 per 
cent of the UK population is found in 
Scotland, but numbers have fallen to just 
120,000. Fortunately, Saving Scotland’s 
Red Squirrels, led by the Scottish Wildlife 
Trust, is on the case, monitoring numbers 
and encouraging communities 
to take action to save this 
charismatic species. As 
a result, numbers are 
stabilising — and there is 
hope that grey squirrels 
in Aberdeenshire can 
be removed altogether. 
scottishsquirrels.org.uk 





1 BORN TO BE WILD 


In 2015, the 
Rewilding Argentina 
Foundation 
launched the 
red-and-green 
macaw project 
— an exciting initiative to 
reintroduce this vibrant and 
nationally extinct species to 
Iberá National Park. The bird's 
return will not only reinstate 
an important seed-dispersing 
service, but also create a 
valuable ecotourism attraction. 

Today, 15 birds are living free 
in the reserve, and several have paired 
up to breed. In October 2020, one couple 
produced three chicks, representing the first 
wild-born macaws in the country for 150 
years. More youngsters are expected, and 
the population should eventually become 
self-sustaining. Seven other species are also 
being reintroduced, including the giant 
river otter. rewildingargentina.org 








Macaws are 
key to healthy 
forests. 


RHINO RECOVERY 


The Javan rhino lives in one place 
only: Ujung Kulon National Park, on 
the Indonesian island of Java (See BBC 
Wildlife, December 2020). It's the world's 
rarest large land mammal, clinging on 
in mere dozens - but it's not giving up 
the ghost just yet. In the past 20 years, 
numbers have increased from 45 to 74 
(and counting), thanks to a new marine- 
based protection unit and ongoing efforts 
to eradicate the invasive Arenga palm, 
which stifles its foodplants. 

And there's more good news: 

conservationists are working with 
the Indonesian government to find 
suitable land for a second population. 
savetherhino.org 
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STORK SUCCESS 

The White Stork Project - an 
ambitious UK rewilding programme — 
continues apace, with 21 birds recently 
released into the wild from the Knepp 
Estate, having been captive bred at Cotswold 
Wildlife Park. Of these, eight have been 
fitted with GPS trackers, and in October, 
two were recorded migrating over the 
Strait of Gibraltar and on into Morocco. 
The project, supported by the Roy Dennis 
Wildlife Foundation, Gerald Durrell 
Foundation and Warsaw Zoo, aims to 
restore these birds to British skies, with the 
hope of having at least 50 breeding pairs 
established across the south of England by 
2030. whitestorkproject.org 


White storks are bred 
for the project at 
Cotswold Wildlife Park. 





LOST AND FOUND 


Last spotted in Madagascar more 
than 100 years ago, the elusive and endemic 
Voeltzkow’s chameleon has reappeared — in 
a hotel garden in the island’s north-west. 
Little is known about the species, but it’s 
thought to hail from mangrove forest, 
which is under threat from deforestation. 
Researchers suggest it should be classified 
as Endangered. 


2 BATS BOUNCING OUT 
OF THE BELFRY 


Britain has an impressive 18 resident species 

of bat — and, according to the yearly National 

Bat Monitoring Programme, run by the Bat 
Conservation Trust, populations of 11 species 
surveyed in 2019 appear to be stable or increasing. 
"It's a positive trend that suggests that conservation 
action for bats is working, at least for those that are 


reliant on built structures as a place to roost," says 
director of conservation Carol Williams. "Nearly 
200 bat species are threatened across the 

globe, so it’s encouraging to see that, in 

the UK, some species are showing 

signs of recovery.” bats.org.uk 
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PRERNA SINGH 
BINDRA 


Author and conservationist 


It can be difficult to find good 
news in the face of the global 
collapse of wildlife and ecosystems. 
What gives me hope for India is 
the unprecedented uprising of 
citizens in strong local and national 
movements to defend nature and the 
environment. Plans to build a highway 
and railway through Mollem National 
Park in Goa have given rise to Amche 
Mollem (My Mollem) - a movement 
of impassioned opposition from 
students, artists, researchers, lawyers 
and even politicians. Similarly, in the 
state of Assam, people are coming 
together to protest against coal 
mining in the lowland rainforests of 
Dehing Patkai, dubbed the 'Amazon 
of the East’ Slowly, Indian voices 
are starting to be heard. The state 
government of Maharashtra, for 
example, has abandoned plans to 
develop the forest of Aarey Colony 
in Mumbai - one of the last green 
spaces in the metropolis — giving its 
resident leopards a reprieve. 


The Great British 
population of 
brown long-eared 
bats has been 
stable since 1999. 








THE FUTURE’S 
ROSY 


The roseate tern — our 
rarest nesting seabird — 
had a record-breaking year 
in 2020, with 130 breeding l 
pairs recorded at its only Taking a tern 


UK breeding colony: Coquet SOAU scis 


Island, off Northumberland. 
Roseates almost went extinct in the 19th 
century, due to demand fo” their feathers 

in ladies’ hats. la 1989, 467 pairs clung on 
across the UK and Ireland, but conservation 
efforts have seen this number leap to 2,028 
pairs in 2020 — the fifth year in a row that 
the population has increased. rspb.org.uk 


DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE DEEP SEA 


Good news for deep-sea dwellers off 
Scotland’s west coast — 100,0o00km of 
water has recently been declared a Marine 
Protected Area (MPA) — the largest in 
Europe. Encompassing depths of more than 
2,500m, the designation will safeguard 
important and vulnerable marine habitats, 
including underwater volcanoes (known as 
seamounts), slow-growing coral reefs and 
productive mud habitats. The new protected 
area contributes to a network of MPAs 
around the UK, which support a healthy 
marine environment for the future. 
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FROGS FIGHT BACK 


One year ago, scientists evacuated 
14 Loa water frogs from a pool of muddy 
water in Chile's Atacama Desert. The frogs 
were among the last members of their 
species, in the last vestiges of their habitat, 
which had all but vanished following 
extensive water extraction for mining and 
development. Fast forward to today and, 
thanks to a careful breeding programme, 
nearly 200 tadpoles have hatched at the 
National Zoo of 
Chile, heralding a 
new generation 
of this Critically 
Endangered species. 
The next step is to 
release the frogs 
into the wild. 
globalwildlife.org 4 


Ed 
Loa frogs: a 


~ short hop from 
extinction. 
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PROJECT PINE 
MARTEN 


Five years ago, the only way to see 
a pine marten in Great Britain 
was to go to Scotland. In England 
and Wales, the double whammy 
of loss of woodland and historical 
predator control had left the 
species perilously close to the exit. 
In 2015, after 30 years of 


90 REASONS TO BE 


“Over three years, 51 martens 
have been brought to Wales, 
and our data shows that they are 
thriving, with successful breeding 
every year," says VWT scientist 
Jenny MacPherson. 

Across the border in the Forest 
of Dean, another reintroduction 
project is underway, and further 
projects are considered for 


IN 2021 


In the ancient 
woodland that once 
characterised Britain, 
the pine marten was a 
common carnivore. 


research, a feasibility study 
and discussions with the local 
community, the Vincent Wildlife 


southern Britain in the coming i 
years. This native predator plays | 
a vital role in maintaining a 


Trust (VWT) began a landmark healthy woodland ecosystem. | 
project to translocate pine Its return is fantastic news. 1 
martens to mid-Wales. vwt.org.uk 


"51 martens have 
been brought to 
Wales, and they 

are thriving.” 





Blue whales are the 
largest creatures ever 
to have lived on Earth. 





2 UP THE BLUES 


Antarctic blue whales — those giants of the sea — 
appear to be returning to South Georgia. The subspecies 
was heavily exploited by commercial whalers in the early 


1900s, and though hunting blue whales was banned in 
1965, with a corresponding recovery across the Southern 
Ocean in the decades that followed, the leviathans 
remained rare visitors to this summer feeding ground — 
until now. A 2020 survey by the British Antarctic Survey 
recorded 58 sightings off the island, reinforcing other 
indications that the blues are coming back. bas.ac.uk > 
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Silver 


Ow Natalie Fée, environmentalist and author of How to 
* ~ 4 Savethe World for Free, says that 2020 was full of good news... 























Illustration Michael Driver/Folio 


ou would be forgiven 
for thinking that as an 
environmentalist and 
founder of a plastic- 
pollution-fighting | 
organisation, I might ff 
have finished 2020 4 
crying into my pillow. Single-use | 
plastic surged as a result of PPE 
being used to prevent the spread | 
of COVID-19, reusable cups | 
and bottles were off the menu in 
most cafés and restaurants, and 
governments around the world were 
overturning plastic bans. (Happily, 
not ours! More on that in a moment.) 
But, thankfully, I haven't been deterred 
and, instead of crying, I found myself 
rejoicing over all the good that came 
from 2020 when it comes to saving 
our planet. Admittedly, eco-tears were 
shed twice last year, thanks to Sir David 
Attenborough's Extinction: The Facts and A Life 
on Our Planet programmes — both absolutely 
heart-breaking and both absolutely essential 
viewing. But overall, I’m starting 2021 with a 
smile on my face, and here’s why... 


1 


There was huge progress in 2020 in 
greening the finance sector. Once we'd 
woken up to the fact that most of our 
pensions and investments were still funding 
fossil fuels, fracking and deforestation 
(something I talk about in more detail in 
How to Save the World for Free) we put two 
and two together. We realised that there 
really was no point saving for our (or 

our children's future) if our very savings 
were putting that future at risk. We put 
pressure on our big institutions to divest 
from fossil fuels and we switched to 
ethical pensions and bank accounts. 

As a result, campaigners have seen 
some big wins, with the Church of 
England and more than half of UK 
public universities committing to 


divest from fossil fuels, including E 
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the University of Cambridge. Even NEST, 
the UK’s biggest pension fund, announced 
last July it would ban investments in any 
companies involved in coal mining, oil 
from tar sands and arctic drilling. 


Staying grounded 
Back in spring, due to global lockdown 
measures to stop the spread of the virus, 
the number of plane flights dropped by 
two thirds, and travel within major cities 
sround to a halt. Energy-related carbon 
dioxide emissions dropped by a record 
7 per cent in 2020 — the biggest year-on- 
year fall since records began in 1900. 
But despite a needed — albeit very 
temporary — drop in emissions, loved ones 
were getting sick. No environmentalists 
(with the exception of a few eco-fascists) 
























| | 
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celebrated this unprecedented change in 

our lifestyles, but it did show us that when 
faced with an emergency, we act. We showed 
the world that we can adapt, we can change 
and we can come together to solve a crisis. 
We took staycations instead of flying abroad, 
we mobilised our communities, setting up 
WhatsApp groups to support each other 
through what has been, for many, a hugely 
challenging year. 

On my street, our WhatsApp group is also 
used for food sharing, tool sharing and even 
clothes sharing. All important stuff when 
it comes to reducing our environmental 
footprint while building community resilience. 
That’s something to be hopeful about. 

As our awareness of the damaging 

environmental 
impacts of eating 











intensively farmed meat and dairy grew, so 
has the plant-based food sector, with 2020 
seeing more people buying vegan products 
than ever before, and one out of three 
Brits reducing their meat consumption or 
stopping eating it altogether — you could 
say we've been well vegucated! 

If you've been wanting to eat less meat 
but have felt a bit at a loss for what to eat 
instead, why not give 'Veganuary' a go 
this year and get inspired by half a million 
others doing the same thing? 


Goodbye single-use, hello reusables 
Last October, in the UK, we finally said 
farewell to planet-polluting plastic in the 
form of plastic straws (although they'll 

still be available on request to people 

with disabilities), stirrers and cotton buds. 

I was particularly pleased about this one, 

as back in 2017, City to Sea ran a successful 
campaign called #SwitchTheStick, whereby 
we got all major retailers to stop making 
cotton buds out of plastic and make them 
out of paper instead. 

Since then, the number of plastic cotton 
buds washing up on UK beaches has 
dropped dramatically. So we’re delighted to 
see the Government finally banning them 
— and proof, if you need it, that individual 
action really does make a difference. 

Another 2020 good-news story is that 
the free Refill app (refill.org.uk) expanded 
beyond water, meaning that not only can you 
find over 30,000 places to refill your water 
bottle for free, but you can also discover your 
nearest zero-waste shop and source places to 
eat, drink and shop with less plastic. 


Ten years to go wild 
A report published in October 2020 found 
that rewilding a third of the Earth's most 
degraded landscapes could prevent about 
70 per cent of predicted biodiversity loss 
from happening and sequester about half 
of the additional carbon dioxide emitted by 
humanity since the Industrial Revolution. 
This sparked political leaders from 64 
different countries to pledge to reverse 
biodiversity loss in the next decade, 
by protecting 30 per cent of land and 
ocean by 2030. 
And with white stork chicks 
hatching - for the first time in more 
than 600 years — at the Knepp Estate 
in West Sussex, I think we've been 
given a taste of just how doable this 
‘great recovery really is. B 


FIND OUT MORE Natalie Fée can 


be found sharing more good news 
and tips on green living on Instagram 
as: nataliefee 
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Planting kapok and 
cassia Saplings to 


BUILDING A GREAT sola saplings to 
2. / GREEN WALL iyd hasi ai 


A decade in and now 15 per cent complete, | | o] S ) ji f 
the Great Green Wall is an ambitious | A romoU 
project that aims to grow an 8,oookm-wide | SN mv 
belt of trees across Africa, revitalising the MY REASONS TO BE CHEERFUL 
continent's degraded landscapes. Tree Aid, X ^abo i ti 
one of many partners contributing to the j a r AS E 
initiative, has so far restored and protected | >A 
an area the size of 265,000 football pitches, | 
and has supported local people to grow 
almost 22 million trees. "We're contributing 
to a movement that is re-greening the 
drylands and giving communities more 
ownership of natural resources," says 
director of operations Georges Bazongo. 
treeaid.org; greatgreenwall.org 


2 THAT'S THEIDEA! 
The Earthshot Prize is a prestigious 
new accolade designed to encourage great 
minds to concoct innovative new ideas 
to repair the damage we've caused to our 
planet. Starting in 2021, five one-million- 
pound prizes will be awarded each year for 
IO years in the categories of nature, climate, 
oceans, air and waste. Thinking caps on... 
earthshotprize.org 

































































Great Green Wall: Tree Aid; monkey: Le Khac Quyet; pangolin: Brett Kuxhausen/Gorongosa National Park; 


bettong: Gerry Ellis/Minden/Alamy; seal: Doug Perrine/NPL; hirola: Andrew Woodley/Getty 


AWESOME 
FOURSOME 


OPE FOR | | Four of Vietnam’s most critically 


THE HIROLA 


The hirola is the most endangered 
antelope in the world - just 500 remain 
in isolated pockets of Kenya. In 2012, 
the community of Ishaqbini, Garissa 
County, approached the Northern 
Rangelands Trust for support 

in establishing a protected 
sanctuary for this dainty little 
species, kickstarting the first 
community initiative of its 

kind in the country. Thanks to 
their efforts, and support fro: 
charities, including TUSK, 
numbers in the sanctuary 
| Es" rocketed from 1 d to 13 


endangered monkeys have taken a 
giant step back from the brink. The 
endemic Tonkin snub-nosed monkey 
has increased from 50-60 individuals 
to about 160, with its forest home now 
officially protected, while the 2016 
discovery of a 40-strong population of 
Delacour's langur has almost doubled 
the existing national population. 

Plans are afoot in 2021 to designate 
a nature reserve to protect the grey- 
shanked douc langur, 500 of which 
were discovered in 2016, and the Cat 
Ba langur, confined to a single island 
within the Cat Ba Archipelago, is 
showing positive signs for survival, 
with a new spate of births. 
fauna-flora.org 
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Heading home: 
the brush 
tailed bettong. 


OF BANDICOOTS 
AND BETTONGS 


An exciting, large-scale rewilding project 

is underway by the Australian Wildlife 
Conservancy (AWC) in Mallee Cliffs National 
Park, New South Wales — the largest ever to 
be undertaken in the state. With stage one 

— involving the eradication of feral cats and 
foxes from a fenced area of 9,500ha — now 
complete, the area is a safe haven ready to be 
recolonised by native wildlife. 

At least ro locally extinct mammals will 
soon be reintroduced to the park — first, 
bilbies and greater stick-nest rats, followed 
by other species, from bandicoots to 
bettongs. Many have been absent from New 
South Wales’s national parks for almost 
a century — nearly all are threatened with 
extinction. “Conservation is getting these 





animals back into the landscape, because 
they all contribute,” says chief executive Tim 
Allard. “They’ve been part of this country for 
millions of years.” australianwildlife.org 


The Tonkin snub- 
nosed monkey 

was thought to be 
extinct until it was 
rediscovered in 1989. 





PANGOLIN 
PROTECTORS 


Poaching has almost sent the pangolin to 
an early grave, but a team in Gorongosa 
National Park, Mozambique, is doing 
valuable work to help save the species — 
opening a dedicated pangolin rehabilitation 
centre in 2018. In the past two years, 
wildlife vets and rangers have rescued 
more than 40 of these scaly 
little mammals — which must 
be kept under constant guard 
— as well as seizing dozens 

of tusks and leopard skins, 
resulting in the arrest 
and prosecution of 
numerous ivory and 
pangolin traffickers. 
gorongosa.org 
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ELEPHANT ACTION 


With a population of 1.3 billion, 

human-wildlife conflict is a big issue 
in India, particularly when it comes 
to elephants, and especially in North 
Bengal. The Hathi Sathi Foundation, a 
new organisation based in the Nuxalbari 
Tea Estate, is working to mitigate this, 
educating people to co-exist 

and to allow elephants safe 
$ passage. Since their work 
began, there has been no 
loss of life, crops 
or property at 
Nuxalbari — a 
| | shining example 


hathisathi.org 


can be managed. 


3 TURKISH DELIGHTS 


The Turkish government has 
recently expanded the Gókova Bay Special 
Environmental Protection Area - the 
country's only protected stretch of ocean — 
by 35okm*?. The designation will help to 
safeguard threatened marine species, 
such as the Mediterranean monk 
seal and sandbar shark. There has 
been a reported recovery in 
fish stocks in the area in 
recent years, suggesting 
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Slow loris; Andrew Walmsley; Beccy Speight: Ben Andrew/RSPB Images: tigers: Aditya Singh/Getty; nuthatch: Barry Mansell/NPL; 


saiga: Shpilenok/Wild Wonders of Europe/NPL; swans: Dickie Duckett/FLPA; albatross: Tui De Roy/Minden/FLPA 
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Beccy Speight 


CEO, RSPB 


TIGER 
TURNAROUND 


Tigers in central India are increasing, 
thanks to Born Free’s Living with 
Tigers programme. Based in the 
Satpuda region, the initiative focusses 
on encouraging communities to 
co-exist with these iconic cats. Local 
‘tiger ambassadors’ are deployed to 
spread the conservation message 
across villages, while a mobile 
education unit visits schools. Efforts 
seem to be paying off - numbers 
have jumped from 264 in 2014 to 
500 in 2020. bornfree.org.uk 


















This past year has been challenging in 
ways we never could have imagined, 
but nature has provided a beacon 
of light for so many of us during the 
darkest of days. And now, at a time 
when the natural world needs our 
help most - and indeed, we need it - 
something making me feel positive 
about 2021 is the next generation of 
conservationists and activists. 
| am constantly impressed not just 
by the passion and enthusiasm 
with which young people have 


NUTHATCHES picked up the baton, but their 
COME HOME knowledge, ingenuity and 
46 brown-headed determination to bring about 
nuthatches 7 change. The RSPB benefits hugely 
have been RE from their involvement, and their 
translocated 1 energy is infectious. 


To reverse the nature and climate 
emergencies, and adapt to the 
changes they're already bringing, 
requires every single one of us to pull 
together. It is the fight of our time. If 
any generation understands this and 
knows how to act with urgency, it is 
our younger generation. This gives 
me enormous hope. 


from Arkansas 
to restored pine | WEE 
woodlands in Mark WM 
Twain National Forest, 
Missouri. This perky little 
songbird — one of the few 
avian species known to use tools — 
vanished from the state in the early 
19008, following widespread habitat 
loss. abcbirds.org 


Nuthatches 
are getting a 
new start. 


3 BRIDGING THE GAPS 


Slow lorises - little primates that live across 
southern and South-East Asia — are in decline, a 
result of habitat loss and the illegal wildlife trade. 
But the Javan species, now confined to fragmented 
patches of vegetation around farmland, might just 
get a reprieve. Slow loris expert Anna Nekaris, who 
spearheads The Little Fireface Project, has come 

up with an ingenious solution to connect these 


The Javan slow loris 
needs a joined-up 
canopy, and hosepipes 
are doing the trick. 


pockets of habitat: create bridges of hosepipe 
that provide safe passage while irrigating 
farmers’ crops. “It’s a win-win for people and 
wildlife," says Anna, "and we've discovered 
that up to 20 other threatened species 
use the bridges as well." 
nocturama.org 
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STAND FOR SWANS 


Every year, Bewick’s swans 
depart from Russian shores and fly more 
than 4,000km to spend winter in the 
UK, Netherlands, a _ 

Denmark and 

Germany. The swans are protected, yet 
one-third of live birds examined have been 
found carrying shotgun pellets. Research 
suggests that Bewick’s are mistaken for 
mute or whooper swans, which have 
weaker legal protection in Russia. WWT’s 
Swan Champions project is bringing 
communities together across the Russian 
Arctic to raise awareness of this endangered 
European population. wwt.org.uk 


SAVE THE 
SAIGA 


After a mass mortality 
event five years 
ago — the result of 
bacterial disease 

— the saiga is 
bouncing back 

in Kazakhstan. 
Numbers of 

this Critically 
Endangered 
antelope tumbled 
by more than 60 per 
cent, but the species has 
proved resilient. By 2019, the 
surviving population had more than 
doubled, and in 2020, 530 calves were born 
to the Ustyurt Plateau population — a record 
number in recent years. fauna-flora.org 


HOOKED ON HELPING 


The Hookpod - a British invention 
that prevents entanglement in longlines 
— is vastly reducing the needless deaths of 
albatrosses and other seabirds. In January 
2020, the New Zealand Government 
purchased sufficient devices to equip 15 of 
the 27 longline boats that fish their waters. 
To date, not a single bird has been snared 
on these vessels. If 2021 sees wider use 
of Hookpods, thousands of seabirds could 
be spared. hookpod.com 


FALCON FORTUNES 


In 2013, a nondescript village 
in Nagaland, north-east India, became 
the backdrop for a conservation horror 
story — and an incredible conservation 
turnaround. Researchers had documented 
the indiscriminate massacre of hundreds 
of thousands of migrating Amur falcons, 
snared in large nets slung across roosting 
sites. The outcry that followed led to 
action at several levels, including by the 
Government of Nagaland, assisted by 
the local community and NGOs. Today, 
the birds continue to enjoy safe passage 
through India. conservationindia.org 














In safe hands: 
efforts are 

i being made to 
help the saiga. 
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4 RESTORING A Gough’s birds, however, are under threat, 
SEABIRD PARADISE a consequence of mice introduced during 
Nestling in the South Atlantic, Gough Island the 19th century, which prey on seabird 
— part of the overseas territory of Tristan da chicks. Enter the RSPB, who, working with 
Cunha — has been described as one of the the Tristan da Cunha Government, has 
most important seabird nesting sites in the developed an ambitious programme - its 
world. This remote little island is home toan biggest international project yet — to remove 
eye-popping 8 million breeding birds from the mice from Gough and save at least two 
at least 24 species, including the Tristan million seabirds each year. The organisation 
and Atlantic yellow-nosed albatrosses, hopes to commence efforts in 2021. 
MacGillivray’s prion and Atlantic petrel. goughisland.com 医 





The Atlantic yellow- 
nosed albatross is 
in trouble on Gough 
— but the RSPB is Pe 
fighting its corner. ; 





Hedgehog campus: Lora Steadman/BHPS; hedgehog: Olivier Born/Biosphoto/FLPA; tulip: Brett Wilson; wild dog: Richard Du 


Toit/Minden/FLPA; Tasmanian devil: Aussie Ark; parrot: Glenn Bartley/BIA/NPL; bald eagle: Loic Poidevin/NPL 


COLLABORATION 
ON CAMPUS 


More than 8o UK universities have 
come together to create change for 
hedgehogs, thanks to the British 
Hedgehog Preservation Society's 
Hedgehog Friendly Campus 

campaign. Staff and students have 
been installing hedgehog-crossing 
signs and nestboxes, organising litter- 
picks and carrying out surveys, and 

the campaign may roll out to schools 
and colleges in future. “The initiative 

is fostering a new generation of 
hedgehog champions,” says project 
manager Jo Wilkinson, “giving staff and 
students the tools to make a real difference 
to a species vulnerable to extinction in 
Britain." britishhedgehogs.org.uk 


MOOR FOR YOUR MONEY 


If you want something done, it’s 
sometimes better to do it yourself. This is 
what a community in Scotland decided, 
raising a monumental £3.8 million to buy 
a 5,000-acre swathe of Langholm Moor. 
The purchase paves the way for creation 
of the Tarras Valley Nature Reserve, which 
will boast globally important peatlands and 
ancient woodlands, and offer opportunities 
for eco-tourism. “The world faces a climate 
emergency and a biodiversity crisis,” says 
Carol Evans, Director of Woodland Trust 
Scotland. “This is a fight back against both 
threats.” langholminitiative.org.uk 


FIRST NATION 
CONSERVATION 


In 2019, the Lutsél K’é Dene First Nation 
signed a landmark agreement with the 
governments of Canada and the Northwest 
Territories to create a vast new protected 
area called Thaidene Néné, or ‘Land of the 
Ancestors,’ marking a different pathway 

for conservation — one led by indigenous 
peoples. Encompassing Canada’s 47th 
National Park, Thaidene Néné covers more 
than 25,000km/? of boreal forest and tundra 
habitat, relied on by more 
than ro million birds. 
This conservation 

model will advance into 
2021, with even more 
land considered for 
protection — including 
the Seal River 
Watershed 

of northern 
Manitoba, 

a rich, 
12-million- 
acre 

mosaic of 
forest and 
wetlands. 
audubon.org 





Bald eagles will 
benefit from 
Thaidene Néné. 
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Staff and students 
at the University 
of Birmingham 
man a hedgehog 
awareness stand. 





MY REASONS TO BE CHEERFUL 


Barney Long 


senior director of species conservation, 
Global Wildlife Conservation 


Global Wildlife Conservation (GWC) is 
leading the largest-ever quest to find 
and protect species lost to science 
— plants and animals that have not 
been scientifically documented in at 
least 10 years. In some cases, they 
may have gone extinct, but in others, 
it may be that nobody has been able 
to look for them. Since launching in 
2017, 6 of our 25 most-wanted lost 
species have been rediscovered, 
including two this year - the Somali 
sengi in Djibouti and the Voeltzkow's 
chameleon in Madagascar. 
These stories turn the doom-and- 
gloom narrative of extinction on 
its head and remind us that, with 

a bit of help, nature can bounce 
back. This is the hope we carry 
with us for the natural world into 
the new year: that through the 
efforts of GWC and partners, 
we can give not only the species 
on the edge of extinction a 
chance, but help our planet - 
and all life on it, including 
humans - to thrive. 
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© DEVILS DOWN UNDER 


~ Australia is celebrating: for the first 
time in 3,000 years, the Tasmanian devil 
(below) is back in the wild on the mainland. 
The species succumbed to competition from 
introduced dingos, and its return has been 
heralded by the release of 26 individuals 
into a sanctuary in New South Wales. “In 
100 years, we will look back at this day as 
setting in motion the ecological restoration 
of an entire country,” says Tim 
Faulkner of Aussie Ark, where 
the devils were captive-bred. 
“This is an animal that will 
engineer the environment 
around it, restoring and 
rebalancing our 
forest ecology.” 
aussieark.org.au 
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ALL EYES 


ON ANGOLA 
Angola may still be healing 


from a 30-year civil war, but its 
government has not lost sight 








SAVING RED SISKINS 


In 2003, the South Rupununi, 
Guyana, played host to the remarkable 
discovery of a population of endangered red 
siskins. Members of the South Rupununi 
Conservation Society (SRCS) became 
guardians of this rare bird, and have since 
accumulated 15 years of data. SRCS now 
works with local communities to improve 
protection, and has 
£& launched an education 
programme destined 
to reach 1,500 students 
by 2023. “We need to 
conserve species that 
attract tourists and to preserve 
. biodiversity — education is critical to 
this," says programme co-ordinator 
. Neal Millar. srcs-gy.com 












present in Bicaur and Mupa 
National Parks. "Despite the 
obvious challenges, we have 
seen an astonishing focus 
by the Angolan government 
on conservation," says Sara 


ical Elizalde, from the Angola 


a team. “Our surveys have 
en a real source of hope. 
Ve have found VAS ix Iu 
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Wild tulips in Asia 


signify a healthy 
ecosystem. 


^$ TIP TOP 
— TULIPS 


We may love a bouquet of 
tulips, but few of us will 
know that the plant's wild ancestors are 
threatened with extinction. Tulips grow 

in much of Eurasia, particularly on the 
mountains of the five 'Stans in central 

Asia, but are declining as human pressure 
degrades the landscape. However, scientists 
from Cambridge University Botanic Garden 
and Fauna & Flora International have 
teamed up with partners in Kyrgyzstan 

and Tajikistan to save these iconic blooms. 
^We've brought together a community that 
is now conserving not only wild tulips but 
also a landscape neglected in the past,” 

says lead researcher Brett Wilson. 
fauna-flora.org; botanic.cam.ac.uk El 
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Chris and Megan 


get back to nature 
with BBC Wildlife i z 


in the New Forest, 
autumn 2020. 





“Every single person 
has the power to 
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The Self-Isolating bird Club wasthe online hit of 
2020, but presenters Chris Packham and Megan 








McCubbin only have eyes on the future... 


By Paul McGuinness | Portraits Tom Gilks 


was the most angry young man,” 

Chris Packham says. “At times, I’ve 

become the most angry older man. 

But that anger, I understood a long 

time ago, its implicitly important 

that you don’t damage yourself with 
: that anger, you don't let it become a 
negative energy, you turn it immediately 
into a creative force." 

With a new book, Back to Nature, 
exploring how an increased engagement 
with wildlife benefits both ourselves 
and our environment, presenters and 
conservationists Packham and Megan 
McCubbin are talking positivity. Chris 
has just returned from the Isle of Wight, 
and is bubbling with excitement: “I saw 
a white-tailed eagle, can you believe it?” 
The reintroduced raptors are just one of 
the many projects in the UK offering a ray 
of hope for the future. But with a recent 
barrage of bad news, it can’t be easy to 
maintain a positive outlook... 


We've got a long way to go, 
but there are incredibly positive stories 
happening all around us. So for me, I like 
to focus on those and wake up and figure 
out what I can do today that's different from 


yesterday that's going to make a difference. 
Because, ultimately, every single person 

has the opportunity and has the power, the 
potential, to get up and make a difference. 
No matter how small their actions might 
be, there is something positive and a benefit 
that can come of that. 


How do you motivate yourself on the 
more difficult days? 

Chris: They're very few and far between. 

I mean, I can see things that will frustrate 
me and very, very rarely — once or twice a 
year — they'll depress me. But I’m sucha 
resilient fighter that, basically, I just don’t 
allow it to break my step, really. I mean, 
social media gives you access to some 
pretty horrific stories and images and those 
sorts of things, but you just have to become 
inured to them. I can’t afford to let any of 
those things get to me, to the point that they 
slow my desire for progress. 

So if anything, in true punk styley, if they 
make me more angty, I just turn that energy 
into something positive. For me, that’s been 
a way of life since my teens and early 20s. 


During the first lockdown, a lot was 
made of the idea that while we were all 
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Eagles: lan Day/Forestry Commission; storks: Nick Upton/naturepl.com 
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indoors, outside our windows, nature 
was fighting back... 

Megan: It's not fighting back, it's just 
quietly reclaiming, and I think that gave a 
lot of people the escapism, it gave a lot of 
people the hope that we needed. 

I think if you give wildlife and nature the 
space, it will roo per cent take over. I mean, 
look at the site of Chernobyl and how that 
has adapted so quickly, much quicker than 
I think any scientist expected. Now there's 
foxes, there's deer, there was a moose... 

And I think, in lockdown, a lot of space 
that was next to wild areas, but was mainly 
taken over for human land use, became 
quiet. And therefore, the wildlife that lived 
next door was able to poke its nose in, have 
a bit of a wander and explore around. It 
wasn't necessarily established in those areas 
but they were exploring 
and, given the chance, 
would have become 
established over time. 
Chris: Look at the grass 
verges. We didn't cut 
them, they were full of 


"We had a 
goshawk 
fly into our 


And equally, we can encourage 
it, we don't just have to stop 
doing things, we can positively do 
things. We can restore habitats, 

we can repair ecosystems, we can 
reintroduce species. We've got all of 
these technologies at our disposal, we 
just need to get on with it. 


Do you think the current 'green 
revolution, especially among 
young people, will succeed in 
making genuine change? 
Chris: We know from scientific research 
that in order to change a population's mind 
about something, you need 25 per cent or 
more of that population to change their 
mind. There are problems with the science 
and our understanding of it. And that is that 
at 24.9 per cent, you're not going to do it, 
you need to get to 25. And the trouble for 
the campaigners is that they don't know 
where they are. It's impossible to canvas 
and census where a population stands on 
its beliefs. So you could be at 24.9 per cent 
and you just need to win that other fraction 
of a percentage point to get over the line. Or 
you could be at 14, 13 or ro. And that's why 
some of these movements start backsliding, 
because people get tired and they get fed up 
with doors slamming in their face. 

They don't use that 
as an energy, they don't 
use that to fuel their 
determination. They 
eventually get worn down, 
they grow up, end up 
wearing blue and brown, 


wildflowers that normally wi ndow duri n g in the words of The Clash. 


had their heads cut off 

by over-zealous councils, 
highways and private 
landowners. They couldn't 
go out, the machines were grounded and, all 
of a sudden, we've got more insects buzzing 
around our roads. We've got a lot of happier 
people looking out and seeing all of those 
wildflowers and thinking, ^Well, that looks 
nicer than a boring piece of verge." 

I think a lot of people woke up to the fact 
that we have to offer nature so little in order 
for it to gain so much, that all we needed to 
do was not cut the verges for three weeks, in 
one respect. 
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lockdown.” 


But if you had that luxury 
at one point in your life, 
you don’t have it now. This 
is not about tomorrow, 
climate change is already here, it’s burning 
America, it’s burning Australia, it’s flooding 
Indonesia, it’s flooding Yorkshire. And the 
impact will be immediate and catastrophic. 
And this is not my observation, this 
is global science presenting data that’s 
been analysed and peer-reviewed. There’s 
no ambiguity about it whatsoever. So it’s 
hard, but we don’t like things that are easy. 
Aldous Huxley said, “There’s nothing like a 
good struggle against contentment”. 
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If you want 25 per cent of the 
population, you need to reach out 
to as broad a part of that population 
as possible. It’s no good preaching 
to the converted, it’s no good 
looking at focus groups within that 
population, because there simply 
won't be enough people there. 


For you, what are the big 
conservation success stories in 
recent times, here in the UK, 
that give you hope for the coming 
months and years? 
'an: Storks are back, that's pretty cool. 
iS: Eagles are back. And ospreys, in 
Poole Harbour. 

legan: There are so many conservation 
gems that are incredibly exciting and 
positive. For the first time, we have breeding 
white storks, on the Knepp Estate, the first 
time since 1416 — over 600 years — and they 
are breeding successfully, and they had 
chicks that fledged. So, that is an incredibly 
exciting thing to come forward. 

You know, we moan that the beavers aren’t 
back properly yet but there are talks about 
them being more introduced. Recently, the 
beavers on the River Otter were allowed to 
stay. It’s all these steps that are important 
and are worth celebrating. Are there enough 
steps? No, but there are 
small ones that are going 
on. The eagles, that’s 
brilliant — eagles on the 
Isle of Wight. 

Shris: We had a goshawk 

fly into our window during 

lockdown. A goshawk — a 

goshawk! When I was a 

kid, the idea that you'd 

ever have a goshawk flying 

into your window, that 

you'd have peregrine, raven, red kite on 
your garden list in the south of England, 
was beyond anyone's comprehension. 
So, we do see positive things. 

I know what you're going to say to me, 
you're going to say 'Yes, but, as you've 
already confessed, Chris, from the same 
time, we've seen catastrophic declines in 
turtle dove, 95 per cent'. Turtle doves nested 
in my school grounds when I was a kid 
and now there are none in Hampshire. But 
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at the same time, that’s what I’m saying, 
you've got to try and balance these things 
out. And also turtle doves are increasing on 
that Knepp Estate. So, it’s not that we've lost 
them and we've got no chance of getting 
them back, they're getting them back 
because they're doing the right thing. 

It's just that not enough people are being 
encouraged or told or made to do the right 
thing. And that's what we've got to work on. 


Back to Nature offers practical advice 
for people who do want to 'do their bit; 
but is also a reminder of why nature 
matters so much to us... 

f We wanted to provide options for 
people to get involved, to start helping. But 
also remind them about why we're doing 
this in the first place. Because, you know, 

it comes from a love of 
wildlife, it comes from 
being in awe of it, it comes 
from that fascination as 
a kid. Where Chris had 
a ladybird on his finger, 
or I had a pet tortoise, or 
whatever. It comes from 
those kind of interactions 
and then it builds up 
Chris: Activism, we say 
in the book, you know, it's 
putting a hole in your fence for hedgehogs. 
You've taken some action, you've done 
something positive for a species, an 
environment. Not just one, the hedgehog 
fleas that come with it and all of the things 
that it eats and the things that eat it... 加 


Back to Nature: Conversations with the Wild 
by Chris Packham and Megan McCubbin is 
published by Two Roads. 
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The remote Russian outpost of Wrangel 


Island hosts extraordinary Arctic wildlife — 
musk oxen, spectacular white-plumed birds 
and hundreds of breeding polar bears. 


Photographer Sergey Gorshkov 
Words by Paul Bloomfield 
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A young male polar bear ambles across a frozen 
lagoon on Wrangel Island. During the brief Arctic 
summer between June and September, after 
sea-ice has melted, hundreds of bears stalk 
their favoured prey — bearded and ringed seals, 
plus walrus — on these shores. By autumn, wind 
breaks up the coastal ice, and most bears depart 
back onto the pack ice for the winter. 
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PHOTO STORY WRANGEL ISLAND 


A mages: Sergey Gorshkov/naturep .com 


TOP: In late May or early June, 
huge numbers of snow geese 

— more than 440,000 in 2019 - 
return to Wrangel from winter 
grounds on the Atlantic coast 
of North America. Most head to 
the Tundra River valley, where a 


vast colony covers some 20km^?. 


Having mated, a female lays her 
eggs in a shallow depression 
lined with grass and down. 
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ABOVE: An Arctic fox warily 
approaches the colony, keeping 
a watchful eye on a pair of 
adult geese. Foxes target nests, 
particularly in summer when 
lemming numbers are low, 
attempting to drive off female 
birds to steal eggs and even 
catching weak or sick adults 

— though large male geese are 
formidable adversaries. 





An Arctic fox holds a snow goose egg 

in its jaws as the fierce Arctic wind ^UE 
whips its coat — by June, a curious 

mid-moult mix of long, white winter 

fur and the dark summer pelage 

better suited to hunting lemming 

amid the now largely snow-free 

tundra. An adult fox might snatch 

up to 40 eggs each day, caching 

leftovers in the snow for later. 
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Three boisterous four-month-old fox cubs 
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ABOVE: An extensive bar beach 
encloses a lagoon at Cape 
Blossom on the west coast of this 
7600km* wilderness of tundra 
and mountains. Wrangel was 
declared a zapovednik - strictly 
protected area - in 1976, and 
today its only human inhabitants 
are a few rangers and, in summer, 
researchers and the occasional 
visiting photographer like Sergey. 


RIGHT: A Wrangel lemming 
ventures out onto the tundra. 
Lemming numbers are cyclical, 
with peaks and troughs that affect 
predator populations. “When | 
visited Wrangel Island in summer 
2010, its lemming population 
was booming,’ recalls Sergey. 
“Consequently, Arctic foxes and 
snowy owls were also thriving: 
each fox burrow had up to 16 
cubs, and 8-10 snowy owlets 
were crammed into each nest.” 
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PHOTO STORY WRANGEL ISLAND 


LEFT In May 2011, Sergey opened 
the door of his hut to come face 
to face with this notoriously fierce 
and rarely spotted wolverine — 
another Wrangel resident that 
pilfers snow goose eggs. The 
largest terrestrial mustelid is well 
adapted to life in the freezer, with 
snowshoe-like paws, thick, frost- 
resistant fur and a vast home 
range — a male's territory, which 
can overlap with those of several 
females, can span several hundred 
square kilometres. 


BELOW A snowy owl chick 

adopts a defensive posture - 
hunched forward, wings spread, 
baleful yellow eyes glaring at 

the interloper. This timid bird is 
challenging to photograph, says 
Sergey: "| was unbelievably lucky 
that the owl came so close to me.” 
These ghostly white raptors arrive 
on Wrangel in late spring to breed, 
returning to the Russian mainland 
from September when food on 
the island becomes scarce. Young 
owls then fledge during August. 
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Wrangel is known as the ‘nursery ward’ 

of polar bears: until recently, up to 500 
females gave birth on the island each year, 
though dwindling numbers of their snow- 
set dens are active. Sergey photographed 
this family shortly after the cubs first 
emerged from their den in March. Litters 
of two are normal and they need to master 
survival skills quickly — not just hunting 
but also eluding adult males, which kill 
perhaps 10 per cent of cubs. 





WRANGEL ISLAND 





A pair of musk oxen display their shaggy, 
woolly coats and the curved horns they 
wield during courtship in late summer, 
when bulls repeatedly butt heads at 
speeds reaching up to 40kph. This 

hardy species shared the island with 
ae mammoth in prehistoric times, but was 
then extinct in Russia for many centuries. 

Twenty musk oxen were reintroduced to 

Wrangel from Alaska in 1975, and today 

the population numbers more than 1,200. 

| Since the reappearance of wolves on the 
: D island two decades ago, these hulking 
x herbivores increasingly form large herds. 
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= image of an Endangered Siberian 
tiger scent-marking a fir tree in 
the Russian Far East won the Wildlite Photographer 
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Blue tits devour thes » . A 
orchard’s An C j I 
Top right: hundreds 
of apple varieties are 
grown in the UK. 
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™  Ihroughoutthe 


year, a wealth of 

wildlife reveals 
itself in a tranquil 
English orchard. 


Story Benedict Macdonald 
Photos Nicholas Gates 


eep in the Malvern 
Hills, a traditional 
orchard stands proud as 
a place of extraordinary 
abundance in the 
barren farmland 
around. For six years, 
fellow naturalist Nicholas Gates and 
I have been studying its wildlife. This 
biodiverse haven was once a sight that 
would have covered the one-time fruit- 
srowing counties of Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire and much of 
Gloucestershire, Devon and Somerset. 

It’s January — under a soft snow 
blanket, the orchard, its trees bent 
under the weight of ice-clad mistletoe, 
heaves and chatters with winter 
thrushes. Fieldfares, redwings and song 
thrushes descend from the trees in their 
thousands and the static fizz and pop of 
starlings can be heard everywhere. When 
the farmlands all around are dead and 
devoid of life, here it’s winter feast time 
and the banquet hall is full. 

Orchards were once a staple of rural 
life, much as they remain in the older 
farming systems of Eastern Europe. We 
cultivated most of them here in Tudor 
times, yet the older history is infinitely 
more fascinating. The apple trees in 
Britain’s orchards today do not, in fact, 
originate from our native wild crab 
apples. They originate, instead, from a 
remote mountain valley in Kazakhstan. 





Changing with the 


S SHASONS 


Here, it is believed that early Silk Road 
traders (and their horses) vectored the 
Kazakh apples westwards towards the 
Mediterranean, where they were grown 
by enterprising Greeks and Romans. 
The Romans, in turn, transported 
the fruit-bearing apple northwards into 
France — but it was not until the early 
Medieval period that the apple trees we 
know and love today would finally arrive 
in Britain. When they did, it was the 
appetite of Henry VIII that made this 
possible. His fruiterer, Richard Harris, 
cultivated many varieties of apple, and 
across the Tudor period — and even under 
Cromwell — orchards were incentivised 
across the country. By the early 1600s, 
Herefordshire was described as being 
like “one continuous orchard”, bearing 
the extent of fruit-growing areas we now 
only see in places like Greece, where 
olive groves continue to carpet the land 
for mile after mile. 


Growing unpopularity 

Two centuries on, by the late 1800s, all 
of this would change. Declines in cider 
manufacture and the intensification 

of arable farming would slowly render 
orchards agriculturally obsolete. Yet 

here was a perfect balance — a sharing 
arrangement between people and wildlife 
rarely bettered. Orchards provide us 

with apples, pears, cherries and plums, 
leading to ranges of cider, perry, wood, P 
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charcoal and, of course, they sequester 
carbon to boot. If that doesn’t give us 
enough, they can, simultaneously, provide 
shelter and forage for grazing animals. 

So why, for almost a century, have we got 
rid of almost all our traditional orchards? 
As the snow begins to fall and the thrushes 
beat a reluctant retreat to the fortress-like 
blackthorn hedges, it seems sadder than 
ever that we cannot reinstate the orchard 
as an icon in our countryside once more. 


A bumper crop of wildlife 

By early March, the orchard we're studying 
is transformed. The lush verdure of the 
organic pasture layer is revealed, studded 


with anthills and beetle-bored fallen boughs. 


The sharp, crisp drumming of the lesser 
spotted woodpecker, one of our adopted 
orchard’s most prized avian inhabitants, 
vies with the loud gunfire of its great 
spotted cousins. Green woodpeckers ‘yaffle’ 
(a fluting laugh) between the maze-like 
fruit trees. In the sky overhead, a pair of 
gsoshawks, from a nearby wood, scour the 
orchard below for an easy meal with fierce 





red eyes. This is a rich hunting ground for 
predators by day and night. 

Tawny owls, of which no fewer than five 
pairs breed around the orchard, will already 
be tucked up in their woody tree caves, 
incubating eggs. One year, we found one 
nesting right amid a colony of jackdaws — 
and to our amazement, its chicks fledged 
quite safely. By night, the orchard feeds 
the owls with a ready supply of mice and, 
particularly, bank voles. And as bank voles 
are occasionally taken out of the picture by 
owls, their vacated burrows become the new 
homes of bumblebees. 

The narrative of the orchard's creatures 
is woven intricately together. Even the 
woodpeckers, the 'aerial beavers' of this 
ecosystem, carve out new cavities each 
spring. The following year, these will be 
used by a range of new colonists, from 
robins to redstarts. Each woodpecker home 
becomes, over time, a desirable residence. 

Orchards, unlike most forms of modern 
agricultural land, remain, therefore, 
ecosystems as much as farms. Unbeknown 
to many of their owners, a whole array of 





It becomes apparent that 
the best pest-control service 
is not chemicals but the 
orchard's wild inhabitants. 
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Top: the oldest 
corner of the 
orchard is home 
to mature trees, 
the cavities of 
which provide 
shelter to wildlife 
during the winter. 


creatures come to use them over time - but 
many modern orchards no longer enjoy the 
rich wildlife bounty of the one that we study. 
Pesticide use wipes out species such as 
spotted flycatchers by removing their flying 
prey. Taking away dead wood stunts the 
biodiversity potential of an orchard, as it's 
often in dead limbs that you find the most 
life. But it doesn't have to be this way. 


Food webs 

By summer, it becomes apparent to us that 
the best pest-control service in this orchard 
is not chemicals, which haven't been used 
here since the 1930s, but the orchard's wild 
inhabitants. Treecreepers, foraging to feed 
their young, act as tree 'dentists', removing 
thousands of tiny invertebrates that may 
otherwise harm the growth of the trees. 

Hundreds of pairs of blue and great 
tits, nesting in almost every other tree, 
act as a cleansing service — taking, by 
our calculations, close to a million small 
caterpillars from the trees each summer. 
Spotted flycatchers, skewering a range 
of flies and wasps, further control insect 
numbers. Walking through the orchard by 
early May, the blackthorn's white already on 
the wane, you find the trees in good health. 
Ecosystems, it seems, are very capable of 
looking after their own. 

In the past few decades, the Common 
Agricultural Policy has been criticised 
for subsidising farmers based on certain 
practices that have a negative impact on 
biodiversity and ecosystems. Now, many of 
the apples we eat come not from glorious 
Herefordshire orchards but the fruit- 
growing areas of South Africa. Yet as any 
culinary enthusiast will tell you, British 
apples, weathered by rain and sun, are 
among the best in the world. If we want 
to get growing them once more, then 
we may need to consider subsidising the 
types of farming that could better sustain 
us in the future. 

By late summer, clouds of twittering 
swallows, fledglings from their parents’ 
first brood, gather on the wires beside 
the old hop-kiln. Hornets whizz through 
the orchard airspace like banded bullets, 
snatching unwary bees in mid-flight. 
Redstarts, flashes of borrowed orange all 
the way from sub-Sahelian Africa, are now 
feeding their young, tucked deep within the 
heart of the old pear trees. But summer is 
all too short. 

Before we know it, each year, the apples 
are looming large on the trees, the swallows 
gone, and the crisp autumn wind begins to 
blow. This begins, in many ways, the most P 
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Pressing issues: the 
UK’s lost orchards 


The People’s Trust for Endangered Species 
(PTES) has identified that more than 90 
per cent of traditional orchards have been 
lost since the 1950s. To combat this, it has 
helped set up the Orchard Network - a 
partnership of organisations helping to 
conserve traditional orchards across the 
UK. From promoting 'apple days' (usually 
held in mid-September) to encouraging 
engagement with community orchards 
to helping advise on traditional orchard 
management, Orchard Network is working 
to protect these disappearing habitats. 
With a global downturn in cider sales, 
orchards are still being grubbed up across 
the UK and converted to other forms of 
farming. Traditional orchards were added 
to the list of Priority Habitats in 2007, but 
PTES says protection is still weak. Looking 
to the future, a new subsidies scheme 
could help to prevent further destruction 
of these precious hotspots for British 
biodiversity. Consultations are currently 
underway to achieve this. 


Clockwise from 'apartments' in tree 
top: a good supply trunks; a female 

of beetles and lesser spotted 
other invertebrates woodpecker blends 
keeps birds such as in with the bark; 
redstarts well fed; active in summer, 
jackdaws are among rhinoceros beetles 
the avian residents can be seen resting 
of hollowed-out on dead wood. 
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The orchard resembles 


a primeval forest -a 
beetle-riven place that 
takes you back in time. 


Clockwise from above: 
in summer, the orchard 
brims with life; great tit 
chicks, eager for their 
next meal; a blackbird 
nest is concealed within 
a tree cavity. Left: a 
male nuthatch passes 
food to his mate. 





magical and enchanting time of the year. 
As September dawns, the late evening air 
fills with clouds of bats, all hawking for 
moths around the orchard canopy. Once 

or twice a year, an emergence of crane flies, 
their larvae quite safe within the orchard’s 
unsprayed soils, will carpet the ground in a 
frenzy of wings and legs. 

By the end of the month, the first pears 
are falling — the orchard’s owners zealously 
gather them up and the perry-making 
operation begins. The old cider press heaves 
back to life, as the amber juice of pulped 
pears is collected and siphoned into jars 
for fermentation. Towers of pumice, the 
pulped remains of the juicing process, 
are enterprisingly left outside to divert 
any errant wasps or hornets from straying 
inside. The air grows crisp and cool, and 
as the blues turn to blacks, the tawny owls 
are already hooting away — establishing 
the bounds of territories in this tense 
apartment block of trees. 

The harvest will continue across 
November, but not just for the orchard’s 
owners. The ‘chattering acorn gatherer’, 
the jay, is hard at work. Each acorn will be 
stashed in a different place, but some will 
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be dropped. These, years later, will grow 
through the enormous hedgerows of the 
orchard, which, at this time, reveal quite 
what an invaluable part of the ecosystem 
they are. Bullfinches raid hips from the 
wild roses, marsh tits forage in the hazels 
and elders, and song thrushes fiercely 
defend little portions of their real estate. 
Soon, the fieldfares will arrive and 
everyone in the hedgerow will fall into line 
behind this most rapacious and aggressive 
of diners. At this time, tiny dramas play out 
unseen all around the hedge lines. In the 
ivy-clad oaks, dense mating balls of ivy bees 
— a vicious scrum of males, all vying for one 
female underneath — can be discovered. 


Past, present and future 
Of all orchard life, the strangest has to be 
the fungi. By November, chicken of the 
woods fungus erupts from the bark of 
many trees. It is now that the orchard 
resembles, more than ever, a primeval 
forest — a beetle-riven, ancient place that 
takes you back in time. 

Each year, by December, the orchard 
bears more wounds than the years before. 
Breaking loose from the soil, another giant 





— an old Kingston apple tree — has fallen. 
Planting new trees has already begun, but 
it will take decades before they reach the 
fruit-bearing majesty of the orchard’s oldest 
standards — apartments fit for woodpeckers 
and beetles, for fungi and owls. 

But in our warming climate, this 
orchard’s veteran apples are more 
imperilled than ever before. Mistletoe, 
which can be harmless in small quantities, 
can now operate later and later each year — 
sucking sap that would usually be frozen. 
Warm winters are bad news for orchards, 
because without long periods of chill hours 
(below 6°C), apple trees can succumb both 
to mistletoe attack and disease. December 
is always an uncertain time — and the 
time that we look, worried, to the future. 

If we can save our last traditional 
orchards — and plant more — in time, we 
can reinstate one of the greatest sharing 
arrangements between people, farming 
and wildlife ever created. If not, we will 
lose a place so rich in life that it scarcely 
bears thinking about. 

As snow once again blankets the orchard, 
and fiercely territorial robins are the only 
sound as the sky darkens, we hope that 
Britain can save its traditional orchards in 
time. And we can... because we must. B 


BENEDICT MACDONALD is the 
co-author of Orchard: A Year in 
| England's Eden (Harper Collins). 


id eee Discover your local 


community orchard via the PTES website: 
bit.ly/ptes-orchards 
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* Many people feed 
the monkeys daily, 
because of karma 
or just because they 
love them.” 
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JOAN DE LA MALLA 





Getting to know the inhabitants - human 
and simian - of an unusual Thai town helped 
Joan capture a telling image of urban wildlife. 





isit Lopburi in central 
Thailand, and you'll be 
left in little doubt who's 
in charge: long-tailed 
macaques. “The monkeys 
act like kings of the city,” explains 
| e Joan, who captured this striking shot 
is an award-winning ne ! 
wildlife photographer of one of the city's simian denizens 
and an associate fellow  SCcampering beneath the piercing gaze 
of the International 4 of a species-mate in mural form. 
League of Conservation Tourists have long been drawn to 
Photographers.  Lopburi’s ‘monkey temple’, the 13th- 
joandelamalia.com = century Khmer monument Prang 
Sam Yot, thronged with long-tailed 
(or crab-eating) macaques. In recent 
years, though, groups of monkeys 
have expanded across the city: by 
September 2020, more than 4,500 
were estimated to roam Lopburi's 
streets. Historically, locals have revered 
their primate neighbours, considering 
them disciples of the monkey-god 
Hanuman. As numbers rose and their 
behaviour became more troublesome, 
though, opinions have diverged. 
“Many feed the monkeys daily, 
because of karma or just because 
they love them,” says Joan. “But ask 
someone with a business and they 
might feel differently, if they have 
to invest in protecting their shops, 
especially if they sell food.” To address 
the problem, authorities have launched 
a sterilisation programme, though it’s 
yet to really take effect. 





This monkey mural is one of several 
in the city centre near the temple. 
“For me, this is the most impressive 

— symbolising how the human 
population accepts the macaques as 
part of their culture. It reflects the way 
people and monkeys coexist here,” 
says Joan. “The human inhabitants 
understand that monkeys were living 
here for many centuries before the city 
expanded into their territory." El 

Paul Bloomfield 
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p bears might look white, but as conducting light to the bear's skin, 










they're not. Their fur is actually whose dark pigmentation soaks up 
e transparent. Their skin, meanwhile, is the sun’s rays. 
How does light black — so not only do they have black Having a black nose probably offers 






pollution affect birds? noses, but their paws have black pads protection against harmful UV. Polar 


too. Perhaps counter-intuitively, these bears are descended from grizzlies, 
are all likely to be adaptations toa cold — which have pink skin, and it’s thought 
few birds may benefit from artificial climate. The dense fur coat acts as a they developed dark skin to cope with 
light at night, known as ALAN by thick layer of insulation. Transparent life in the freezer. Their cubs are born 
researchers. Peregrine falcons, for example, hollow fur fibres scatter light, creating with pink skin, which begins to darken 
are known to use the urban glow to hunt after an almost glowing white effect, as well ^ after about five months. Ellen Husain 
dark. But light pollution is likely to be bad 
for more species. As in people, it disrupts 
circadian rhythms, making birds more active 
at night. It interferes with migration, too — INVERTEBRATES 
since skyglow affects the stars, which birds ^ 
e When is an ant a wasp? 
A study of North American tree swallows 
found that nestling development can be 
































Vr ants are unusual solitary in her abdomen together. On top of 
impacted by light pollution — the chicks wasps that take their name from this, she has a potent sting. 

may be smaller, show signs of stress and the flightless females, which look like Even if a predator 

take longer to fledge. There's also evidence extremely hairy ants (the males are could get past her varied 










that artificial light can harm an adult bird's more recognisable as wasps). Their defences, they would find 

physical health. Research in great tits vivid orange, red or yellow coloration her reinforced exoskeleton incredibly = 
discovered that malaria infections were is a warning that reptiles, birds, tough to crack. It is believed that i 
more common in birds that roosted under amphibians and mammals have all the female velvet ant's formidable 






white artificial light. So, it would seem learned to avoid. A female velvet ant armoury evolved to protect her while 

that brightly lit, 24/7 lifestyles are not only assaults an attacker’s senses with she searches for the nests of solitary 

harmful to humans. Lauren Pharr chemicals and squeaks loudly — an off- bees and wasps, where she will 
putting noise created by rubbing plates sneakily lay her eggs. Laurie Jackson 







Polar bear: Paul Souders/Getty; tree swallow: Vicki Jauron/Getty; velvet ant: John Abbott/naturepl.com 
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Left to right: tree 
swallows would 
rather not see the 
light at certain 
times of night; 
velvet ants are 
actually wasps; 

a polar bear’s 
coloration is 

the result of an 
optical illusion. 
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Why are spirals so 


common in nature? = 


f you count the clockwise and anti- 

clockwise spirals of the fruits on 
a pineapple, scales on a pine cone or 
inner florets on a daisy, you will see 
a pattern that occurs widely across 
nature. It has evolved independently, 
countless times, in unrelated 
species of plants and animals, and 
usually follows a mathematical 
phenomenon called the Fibonacci 
sequence. It begins: o, r, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 
13, 21, 34; two adjoining numbers in 
the sequence are found in many of 
nature’s spirals. 

Scientists have suggested the 
resulting shapes may occur as the 
best adaptation for efficient light 
capture and nutrient use. None has 
proved it, but researchers in Japan 
might have come close. In 2020, 
their study argued that powerful 
mechanical processes and genetic 
traits enabled plants to stay true to 
the spiral consistently, regardless 
of strong environmental influences, 
in all but 1 per cent of the plants 
they examined. Alex Morss 


True to form: the 
scales on lodgepile 
pine cones follow the 
Fibonacci sequence. 


ORNITHOLOGY 


Do all animals need 
‘friendly’ bacteria? 


riendly bacteria reside in our guts, 
helping us to break down food, 
fight infection and perform a host of 
other services. But the term belies the 
true complexity and sheer wonderment 
of an inter-kingdom relationship. 
As scientists delve into the world 
of friendly bacteria, more of these 
intricate relationships are uncovered. 
Even tiny barnacles have their own 
consortium of friendly bacteria. A 
recent study found that as the free- 
swimming barnacle larvae settle 
down to live out their adult lives 
on rocks, they acquire a line-up of 
bacteria completely distinct from their 
surroundings or any other stage of 
their life-cycle. How this happens is 
still being investigated. Gillian Burke 


The bacteria in .. 

barnacles area | 

bit of a mystery. 
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Why would reed warblers 
feed goldfinch chicks? 


the parent’s nesting attempt 
has failed. 

Many species have been 
seen doing this — usually 
garden birds such as blue 
and great tits, wrens, house 
sparrows, blackbirds and 

by an external stimulus. robins. Reed warblers are 
Birds probably feed not often recorded feeding 
nestlings of other species — goldfinches or other species. 
in response to the strong But, since they are frequently 
signals of begging sounds host parents to cuckoos, it is 
and wide-open baby perhaps not surprising that 
beaks. Though very rare, it they do. They clearly aren't 
most likely occurs when the very good at knowing what 
‘wrong nest is close to the their chicks should look like! 
parent’s own chicks, or when Kate Risely 


his photograph, 
taken at a reedbed in 
Spain, shows a fascinating 
instance of instinctive 
behaviour, which is not 
the result of a conscious 
decision but triggered 
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Can animals 
have allergies? 


es. Just like us, our pets can 

get hay fever, suffer food 
intolerances and even be allergic 
to their owners. Domestic 
animals such as cats, dogs and 
horses seem to suffer more 
than their wild counterparts, 
showing allergies to certain 
foods, fleas and environmental 
substances, from grass pollen 
and mould to human dandruff. 

Pets are thought to be more 
susceptible to allergies because they 
spend so much more time indoors and 
thus have weaker immune systems 
compared to animals exposed to the 
great outdoors. It may also be harder for 
wild animals with allergies to survive 
and reproduce, in which case, natural 


selection would be expected to weed them 


out. A sneezing tiger 
wouldn't catch its 
prey very often! 
Leoma 

Williams 


-~3questions on 


Wolves are less 
likely to suffer with 
allergies, compared 
to their domestic 
canine cousins. 


Venomous amphibians 


AREN’T FROGS POISONOUS, 
i NOT VENOMOUS? 

People frequently mix up ‘venom’ and 
‘poison’ — including JK Rowling, in her 
Harry Potter books. Strictly speaking, 
venom is injected into prey or an enemy 
by fangs or stings; a poisonous animal 
is harmful only if it is touched or eaten. 
For example, many snakes are venomous, 
with just a handful of unusual 
poisonous species (Q&A, May 
2020). By contrast, in 
amphibians, poison 
is common but y 
venom almost 
unheard of. y ? 
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SO THERE ARE AMPHIBIANS 
THAT USE VENOM? 
In 2015, researchers in Brazil reported 
their somewhat painful discovery of 
the first known venomous frog. During 
a field trip, Carlos Jared was hurt while 
handling a Greening’s frog, which, it 
later transpired, has small venom spines 
around its head. Similar spines were 
then seen in a second Brazilian 
species, the Bruno's casque- 
headed frog (pictured). 
Because these frogs can 
inject an attacker, they 
are truly venomous 
amphibians. 




















BUT DO ANY HAVE A 

ww VENOMOUS BITE? 
It turns out that they do. Five 
years after describing the frogs’ 
extraordinary spiny defence, Jared and 
his colleagues are back with another 
stunning discovery from Brazil. This 
time it involves the world’s first known 
amphibians with a venom-laden bite: 
caecilians. The team examined four 
species of the burrowing, legless 
amphibians and found venom glands 
inside their mouths, located near the 
teeth. These could be for defence but 
also to help them swallow prey. 
Ben Hoare 
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How fast is evolution? 


environmental change can lead to a rapid 
proliferation of a rare characteristic, 
which then goes on to become the 
norm. The classic example is peppered 
moths, which became darker during the 
Industrial Revolution, since it offered 
better camouflage on soot-stained trees. 
As humans exert increasing pressures 
on the natural world, we may see more 
examples of fast evolution. 

Leoma Williams 


volution is often considered a 

slow process. Charles Darwin took 
for granted that change was gradual 
and trudged along, like the Galapagos 
tortoises that partly inspired his theory. 
But in reality, there is no one rate, no 
steadily ticking clock as species alter 
over millennia. It can happen more 
quickly than you may suppose. 

Evolutionary change depends on 

random mutations in an organism’s 
DNA. These tend to occur at a 
steady rate, but some have 
bigger effects than others. 
Change also takes place in 
response to selective pressures am 
on populations — a sudden i) 
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Er i a » 2€ Typically white with 
“dare a black speckles, the 
| "Aud peppered moth's 
melanistic form came 
into its own in soot- 
choked cities. 








PRIMATES 


Do monkeys 
ever fall to 
their deaths? 


adly, even nature's 

finest acrobats 
sometimes fall back 
down to Earth. Primates 
of all sizes, from lemurs 
to howler monkeys and 
chimpanzees, are known to 
suffer fatal falls. This despite 
the fact that they are superbly 
adapted for their treetop 
lifestyle - broad hands and 
feet with nail-clad digits 
(and, in some species, 


Ecotone 





Bats often hunt along 
forest-edge ecotones. 


Though it might sound like a 
photography filter or something 
to do with paint, 'ecotone' is how 
scientists describe a transitional 

area between two ecosystems. 

This could be the treeline on 

a mountain, a patch of scrub 

between more-open grassland 
and forest, or a marshy area along 
a riverbank. Ecotones protect the 
ecosystems on each side, while 
providing distinctive conditions 
that many animals and plants 
favour, something known as the 


opposable thumbs) give 

an amazing ability to 

grasp; long limbs help 

with swinging through 

trees; and long tails assist 

with balance. Monkeys in the 

Americas also have ‘prehensile’ 

tails that can grip branches. 
Young primates hone their 

physical dexterity through 

play, but it is all too easy to be 

distracted when you're having 

fun. Youngsters can also fall 

out of roosting trees and badly 


‘edge effect’ Often they support 
a wider species mix than more- 
uniform habitat. 

Ben Hoare 


constructed overnight nests. 
Luckily, smaller animals stand a 
better chance of surviving a fall 
than larger ones. Laurie Jackson 


Balancing act: 
primates such as the 
Zanzibar red colobus 
must traverse treetop 
routes with care. 


Moth: Stephen Dalton/naturepl.com; bat: Marko Konig/Getty; colobus: Bernard Castelein/naturepl.com; Jelly: Magnus Lundgren/naturepl.com 
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Bet you looked twice! It takes 
a moment or two to fathom 
this astonishing underwater 
image, a 2020 runner-up in 
the GDT European Wildlife 
Photographer of the Year 
competition. Taken at night 
off the coast of Luzon in 

the Philippines, Magnus 
Lundgren’s picture shows an 
octopus hitching a ride ona 
jellyfish. Female brown paper 
nautiluses, unusual octopuses 
also known as argonauts after 
the heroes in Greek mythology, 
are well known for surfing on 
the bells of jellyfish, perhaps 
using their host for defence or 
to help trap food. 

Ben Hoare 





Q&A 





Toby Nowlan/Silverback Films 








Attenborough's back 


WILD WORLD 


Little extra wildlife into 
your life with the best of this 









4 


month’s TV, books, podcasts, 
treaming and much more. 


Sir David's latest series celebrates Earth's uniqueness. 


t€ 


A PERFECT PLANET 
COMING SOON TO BBC ONE 








Following recent hits such as Our Planet 


and Dancing with the Birds, Silverback 
Films has done it again — producing 
another remarkable series, featuring the 


reassuring tones of David Attenborough. 


In this latest offering, we explore the 
‘Goldilocks effect' - where a variety of 
factors have combined on Earth to 
create the only planet in the universe, 
that we know of, where life has evolved. 
Each of the first four episodes 
focusses on a different force of nature, 





and how it shapes and supports wildlife 
around the globe — volcanoes, sunlight, 
weather and oceans. The fifth episode 
examines the impact of the latest force 
of nature to affect wildlife - humans. 
Stunning landscapes and fascinating 
species are celebrated, from the slopes 
of Hawaiian volcanoes to the lands 
drenched by monsoon rains, and the 
frozen wood frogs that thaw in spring. 
“Powerful yet fragile forces allow life 
to flourish in astonishing diversity,” 
says Attenborough. “They make Earth 
truly unique — a perfect planet.” 
Megan Shersby 
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COMING NEXT ISSUE 
We go behind the scenes 
of A Perfect Planet in our 
February issue, on sale 
from 14 January 2021. 
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The bears of 
Kamchatka, Russia 

— here, a mother and 
cub — feed on the 
salmon runs of Kurile 
Lake, at the foot of 
active volcanoes. 
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BOOK 


Penguin: A Story of Survival 


BY STEFAN CHRISTMANN, TENEUES PUBLISHING, £35 
Christmann’s sumptuous 
d offering is more than just a 
= collection of incredible award- 
sencus Winning photographs. We also 
get touching, first-hand witness 
accounts of the daily trials of an emperor 
penguin colony from the German-born 
physicist-turned-nature photographer and 
film-maker. The stage is set during 
‘overwintering’ in Antarctica, as the colony 


© VIEW MORE PHOTOS from 
the book in our online gallery: 
discoverwildlife.com/penguin-gallery 





WILD STREAM 


YOUTUBE 
Gone Feral 
A new adventure series from 
wildlife photographers Edwin 
Towler and Harry Read, featuring 
competitive challenges. 
bit.ly/goneferal 


YOUTUBE 
60 Seconds 
Zoologist Amy Hall explains 
biological adaptations such as 
seabird coloration and altruism. 
bit.ly/amyhallwildlife 


DOCUMENTARY 
Flint 
A hard-hitting programme on the 
water-poisoning disaster in Flint, 
USA, narrated by Alex Baldwin. 
BBC iPlayer, until 
1 January 2021 
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work through a year of hardship in order to 
successfully raise their young. The book 
balances impossibly cute images of downy 
little chicks with heartbreaking shots of 
youngsters and a ‘créche guardian’ that have 
fallen down into a snow gulley and perished. 
The human impact is not forgotten here, with 
the recognition that it is climate change, and 
an early melting of the sea-ice, that has led to 
an increase in this kind of tragedy. 

But the real triumph of the work is 
highlighting the role photography plays in 


PODCAST 


What Planet 
Are We On? 


BBC RADIO 5 LIVE / BBC SOUNDS 


This podcast leads listeners 
' through some of the most 
T. contentious climate-based 
ELZI conversations — offering 
tangible solutions when we need them 
most. Wildlife presenter and biologist Liz 
Bonnin chairs a dynamic trio of hosts, 
with BBC correspondents Matt McGrath 
and Victoria Gill. The impressive array of 
guests, beginning with Sir David 
Attenborough and including celebrities, 
journalists, world business leaders and 
leading academics, serves to emphasise 
the all-encompassing nature of climate 
change. The colourful edit and friendly 
tone of the presenters leaves you feeling 
empowered and informed. 
Sophie Pavelle Zoologist and author 


9 NEW TO PODCASTS? 
Read our guide: bit.ly/wildlifepodcasts 










research, with the capturing of intimate 
moments unknown to science — such as the _ 
adults spotted feeding chicks that aren’t their 
own, suggesting a deeper, more collaborative 
approach to childcare. 
Conveyed strongly throughout the narrative 
is the idea that penguin survival relies ona 
system of deep trust and affection between 
partners, and members, of the colony; this 
read leaves us pondering the truest and 
purest forms of love and teamwork. 
Debs Allbrook Marine biologist 


There’s 
warmth in 
numbers, but 

some hardy 
individuals 

break away 

from the 
crowd. 


BOOK 
Fathoms 


BY REBECCA GIBBS, SCRIBE PUBLICATIONS, £20 


Much has been written 

| about whales but Giggs 
finds plenty more to say 
and think about in Fathoms. 
With distinctive prose, as 
philosophical as it is 
scientific, this is a challenging and 
illuminating portrait of the oceans' great 
cetaceans and what they mean to people. 
Giggs brings fresh perspectives to 
notorious issues of noise, plastic and 
chemical pollution, while asking bigger 
questions. Weaving from the politics of 
modern-day whaling to the ecology of 
whale-endemic crustacean hitchhikers, 
Giggs repeatedly turns the mirror on 
humanity, probing our capacity for 
change and considering ways to remain, 
as she says, "compassionately engaged 
with distant, unmet things". 

Helen Scales Marine biologist 
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Penguins: nature-in-focus.de/naturepl.com/teneues.com 


GAME 


The Lost Words 
card game 


THAMES AND KOSMOS, $15.99, AGE 8+ 


Based on the bestselling book by Robert 
Macfarlane and Jackie Morris, this is a 
relatively straightforward card game — 
the object of which is to be the first to 
pair the cards in your hand with those 
on the table. There's an edge to 
proceedings, as certain cards allow you 
to mess with your opponents - draw a 
magpie, for example, and you can steal 
a completed pair. One hand took about 
30 minutes, and it was something of a 
delight to play with such beautiful 
illustrations of the natural world, and 
to hear 1o- and 12-year-old boys talking 
about brambles, wrens, otters and larks. 
Sarah McPherson 
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ON OUR WEBSITE 


WINTER WOODLANDS 

If you're willing to brave the 
cold, why not set yourself the 

challenge of spotting these 
fungi, ferns and mosses while 

out for a woodland stroll: 
discoverwildlife.com/ 
winter-woodland 


SURVIVAL OF THE SLUGS 
Ever wondered how slugs cope 
with freezing temperatures in 
winter? We've got the answer: 

discoverwildlife.com/slugs 


SNAP HAPPY 
From herons and coal tits 
to deer and foxes, enjoy 
fantastic images of British 
winter wildlife from Young 
Wildlife Photographers UK. 
discoverwildlife.com/bww 
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YOUNGER READERS 


Snow Birds 


BY KIRSTEN HALL, ILLUSTRATED BY JENNI DESMOND, 
ABRAMS BOOKS, 312.99 


/ This book feels special from 
t^. the moment you pick it up. 
Set in North America, each 
poem describes a different 
species and the challenges 
they face in winter: the great 
grey owl hunts for its next meal in three 
lines; golden-crowned kinglets huddle 
together for warmth; and the northern 
cardinal is filled with rhythmic hope of a 
coming spring. Each poem captures the 
behaviours of the bird, not just in words but 
in construction, and is accompanied by the 






BOOK 

The Disappearance 
of Butterflies 

BY JOSEF H REICHHOFF, JOHN WILEY, $25 


The beauty, individuality 
and unique characteristics 
! of butterflies and moths are 
-. 4 broughtto life in the first 
M half of this authoritative 
book. Reichholf calls the 
butterfly’s life-cycle a “magical process” 
and the butterfly itself a “living miracle’. 
But it is the second half that really 
captured my imagination. Addressing 
the devastating decline of Lepidoptera, 
he outlines why this should matter to 
us and what we can do about it. With 
striking insight into why industrial 
agriculture and habitat degradation are 
crippling for biodiversity, the author 
offers hope through a range of solutions. 
Lindsey Chapman Presenter 
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bird’s song and a captivating illustration. 
You can hear the downy woodpecker 
drilling and feel the solitude of the 
snowy owl perched atop a dune. 

Curl up under a blanket with your little 
one and lose yourself in the elegant, 
descriptive poetry and striking artwork, 
which exquisitely depict the most 
dramatic season of the year. The perfect 
sift for children aged five and upwards, 
it will open their imaginations to a new 
world in winter. 

Lucy McRobert Nature writer 


^ MORE CHILDREN'S NATURE BOOKS 
Read our reviews: discoverwildlife.com/ 
childrens-books 


RADIO 


Nature Table: 





Christmas Special 


BBC RADIO 4, 25 DECEMBER, 5PM 


Following the success of the first series 
in early 2020, Nature Table returns 
again to BBC Radio Four for a 
Christmas Day special, presented by 
comedian, broadcaster and writer Sue 
Perkins. Recorded in November at ZSL 
London Zoo (while adhering to social 
distancing rules), the series sees 
naturalists presenting unusual and 
amusing objects from the natural world 
in a ‘show and tell’ format. In this 
hour-long episode, the four guests are 
conservationists and BBC Springwatch 
presenters Chris Packham and Michaela 
Strachan, botanist and writer James 
Wong, and actor and comedian Stephen 
Mangan. Watch out for series two of 
Nature Table in the spring. MS 
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p U Z l L E S Win a prize with our crossword, and test your wildlife knowledge. 
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ACROSS 

9 Slime-producing marine creature 
of the class Myxini (7) 

10 Tick or mite, for example (7) 

11 Marine vegetation (7) 

12 Large seabirds known for their 
noisy colonies and spectacular 
plummets (7) 

13 Spiny marine echinoderm (3, 6) 
15 Hoofed mammal such as the 
mustang or the extinct tarpan (5) 
16 United States promontory 
named for its shoals of fish in 

the genus Gadus (4, 3) 

19 William ___, naturalist, known for 
A History of British Birds (1843) (7) 
20 Orangutan genus (5) 

21 Short-billed seashore bird, 
Arenaria interpres (9) 

25 Drab-coloured butterfly in the 
genus Miletus (7) 


"m m 





.. 26 Heron-like reedbed bird with 


a booming call (7) 

28 Another name for a rootstalk (7) 
29 Urban settlement designed to be 
environmentally friendly (3-4) 





1 | macaque, widespread Asian 
monkey (6) 

2 Genus of herbivorous New World 
lizards (6) 

3 Bird of prey that might be red, 
black, whistling or square-tailed (4) 
4. African brood parasite belonging to 
the same family as the indigobird (6) 
5 Migratory dabbling duck (8) 

6 Daybreak birdsong (4, 6) 

7 Member of the genus Pinus that 
might be stone or Scots (4, 4) 

8 Protective carapace of a marine 
creature (8) 


Crossword compiled by RICHARD SMYTH, quiz set by BEN HOARE 


WIN SOPHIE ALLPORT GOODIES 


HOW TO ENTER This competition is only open to residents of the UK 
(including the Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC Wildlife Magazine, 
January 2021 Crossword, PO Box 501, Leicester, LE94 OAA or 

email the answers to January2021@wildlifecomps.co.uk by 5pm on 

15 January 2021. Entrants must supply name, address and telephone 
number. The winner will be the first correct entry drawn at random 

after the closing time. The name of the winner will appear in the 

March 2021 issue. By entering, participants agree to be bound by 

the general competition terms and conditions shown on this page. 


BBC Wildlife Magazine (published by Immediate Media Company Limited) would like to 
send you updates, special offers and promotions by email. You can unsubscribe at any time. 
Please tick here if you would like to receive these O 

For more information about how to change the way we contact you, and how we hold 

your personal information, please see our privacy policy, which can be viewed online 


at www.immediate.co.uk/privacy-policy. 
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Answers 
in our 


March 2021 
INNITS 





NOVEMBER ANSWERS 
ACROSS: 1 wader, 4 
Jacaranda, 9 sunbeam, 10 
tree rat, 11 scaup, 13 eagle, 
15 oar, 16 elk, 17 larva, 19 
ackee, 21 tusks, 23 beard, 
24 cep, 25 auk, 26 canid, 28 
river, 29 palmate, 31 mole 
rat, 33 enamelled, 34 oasis. 


DOWN: 1 wasps nest, 2 
Denmark, 3 roe, 4 Jamie, 

5 cat, 6 reeve, 7 Norfolk, 8 
aster, 12 palms, 14 guava, 
18 robin, 19 adder, 20 
Euphrates, 22 St Kilda, 24 
coverts, 25 apple, 26 crane, 
2/ domed, 30 eel, 32 leo. 


NOVEMBER WINNER 


N Reeve, Surrey 


14. Fox-like Asian mammal, 
Nyctereutes procyonoides (7, 3) 
16 The world's largest rodent 
species (8) 

17 Scaly anteater (8) 

18 Upland plover, Charadrius 
morinellus (8) 

22  tree,latex-producing 
Amazon tree (6) 

23 Wild cat found in Central 
and South America (6) 

24 Pacific climate phenomenon 
C 

27 __ use, phenomenon in 
animal behaviour (4) 





* Enter 
* forthe 
chance 
to win a 
Sophie 
Allport oven 
glove, apron 
and tea towel 
from her 
new Ducks 
collection. 


com 


sophieallport. 





D What are antlers made of? 
A Keratin 

B Chitin 

C Bone 





Ayeo/yepzny uelwed 


2) Which plant was traditionally 


known as furze? 


(N Bracken 
Ə Gorse 
(8 Heather 


3) Whatis Britain's most 
common seabird? 
(3 Herring gull 


(3 Gannet 
(8 Guillemot 


4) How do scientists tell whale 
sharks apart? 


IA Patterns of white spots 
(3 Shape of dorsal fin 
(8 Unique vocalisations 


5) Which of these are related 
to barnacles? 


[A Snails 
(3 Crabs 
(9 Mussels 


6) Who drew the first WWF 
logo in 1961? 


©) David Attenborough 
(3 Peter Scott 
(9 Bridget Riley 





Find out 


the answers 


General terms and conditions 

1. Visit www.discoverwildlife.com/general- 
terms and conditions 2021 to read the full 
terms and conditions. 2. Competitions are 
open to all residents of the UK, including the 
Channel Islands, aged 18 years or older, except 
employees or contractors of Immediate Media 
and anyone connected with the promotion or 
their direct family members. 3. Entries received 
after the specified closing date and time will 
not be considered, and cannot be returned. 

4. Only one entry will be permitted per person, 
regardless of method of entry. Bulk entries 
made by third parties will not be permitted. 

5. The winning entrant will be the first correct 
entry drawn at random after the closing time, 
or, in creative competitions, the one that in 

the judges’ opinion is the best. 6. Promoter: 
Immediate Media Co Bristol Ltd. 
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Exceptional 
WILDLIFE HOLIDAYS 


Book your holiday with confidence. With over 25 years’ experience 
you are in safe hands on your wildlife-watching holiday. 

€ Expert led small group trips & tailor-made holidays 

* Incredible wildlife encounters in the UK & worldwide 

* opecialist photography trips 


Suggested Trips 


8 days from £2,495 
10 days from £2,995 
12 days from £3,295 
13 days from £5,495 


UK: The Shetland Islands with Mike Dilger 


Zambia: Classic South Luangwa Safari 
India: Ultimate Tiger Safari 
Best of Botswana 


NEW Booking Promise 
Book a new holiday and we will guarantee a full retund of your deposit for any Covid-19 issue. - 


www.wildlifeworldwide.com 
Contact our wildlife experts 
01962 302 088 = sales@wildlifeworldwide.com 


ABTC org 
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"AFTER MANKIND" BY DAVID YARRO 
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The collapse in tourism and other revenue Is 
threatening rural livelinoods and conservation 


- We have helped pioneer a wide range 
of successful conservation initiatives 











Over 30 years, Tusk 
has supported forward- 
thinking and successful 
conservation work In 
Africa. 


across more than 20 countries, 
increasing vital protection for over 70 
million hectares of land and more than 
40 threatened species. 


The conservation projects we support 
provide not just protection for Africa's wildlife, 
but livelihoods and wellbeing for thousands. 
Sadly, the impact that COVID-19 is already 
having in Africa could undo years of progress. 


efforts, leading to increased poaching and 
habitat loss. With little chance of local 
economies or tourism recovering for a long 
time, our project partners expect 2021 to be 
their hardest year yet. 


We must do all we can to helo them protect 
jobs and livelihoods, and to continue their 
vital work. To find out more and to support 
our work visit www.tusk.org 


TUSK TRUST, 4 Cheapside House, High Street, Gillingham, Dorset, SP8 4AA | ROYAL PATRON HRH The Duke of Cambridge KG, KT | Registered Charity No:1186533 











ENTER TO WIN 
A MILLICAN 25L 
ROLL PACK BAG 


This month, our star photo 
wins a Smith The Roll Pack 
25L rucksack from Millican, 
worth £140. Sustainable, 
weatherproof and 
hard-working, 

Millican bags 

are designed 

with life on the 

move in mind 

— from the 

mountain 

trail to the 

daily city 

commute. 

homeof 

millican.com 
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Amazing images | 
taken by ourreaders . 


Enter our Your Photos 
competition at 
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Gorginggecko . ': 
| visited: Amboli in Maharashtra, 
India, fora herping trip during 
the monsoons. The place was 
"teeming with critters. This shot 
was taken one rain-soaked and 
chilly evening. We were “ 


L] 


photographing When we came cee 
across this Prasad’s gecko with | 
.  itskill. We took shots of it before | ~ 


it disappeared into the tree. -` n | ripe 
Soumya Ranjan Bhattacharyya, ° VS 
- .., West Bengal, India z - 
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1 Three's a crowd 
Pobitora Wildlife 
sanctuary is known for 
its high density of Indian 
rhinos. My friends and | 
managed to photograph 
this mating pair, until a 
third rhino came along 
and started a duel. 
Samrat Ghosh, 

Assam, India 


2 Baby baboon 

When on safari in 
Tanzania in 2019, we 
visited Lake Manyara 
National Park. Spotting 
a female yellow baboon 
with her baby, our guide 
stopped the vehicle. By 
crouching down on the 
floor, | was at eye level 
with the youngster. 
Graham Woolmer, 
Hertfordshire 


3 School's out 

| encountered these 
yellow-banded sweetlips 
in the tropical waters 

of Indonesia — above a 
beautiful hard coral 
garden, surrounded by 
glass fish. They seemed 
to be as curious about 
me as | was about them. 
Kevin De Vree, 
Erpe-Mere, Belgium 


4 Treetop cat 

The icing on the cake 
during our safari in India's 
Nagarhole National Park 
was spending about an 
hour watching this 
beautiful leopard. We 
filled our memory cards 
before calling it a day. 
Pavan ML, Bangalore, 
Karnataka, India 


5 Just the job 

l'd seen photos of the 
bearded reedling on 
social media and thought 
to myself that it was a 
bird I'd love to see in the 
flesh. So, | drove the 50- 
minute journey down to 
Farlington Marshes and, 
to my surprise, this male 
landed no more than 5m 
in front of me. 

Daniel Lowth, Andover 
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OUR WILD WORLD | 


Wantto get something 
off your chest? This is 
the ideal place 


By contacting us, you consent to let us print your 
etter in BBC Wildlife Magazine. Letters may be edited. 





EMAIL US ! ) FOLLOW US facebook.com/wildlifemagazine; WRITE TO US BBC Wildlife, Eagle House, 


~ wildlifeletters@immediate.co.uk i ^ —— »  twitter.com/WildlifeMag; instagram.com/bbcwildlifemagazine Colston Avenue, Bristol, BS1 4ST 









given the attention they deserve 


Bringing back bison and I’m so grateful for being 


spoiled by such fantastic images 










Star 
letter 


Having watched several programmes on according to some sources, it has from Shane Gross in this 
bringing back the mammoth, I think we a major bottleneck gene problem. issue. I hope you — and other 
are missing a golden opportunity. The Wouldn't it be prudent to harvest viable readers - like my own rendition 
latest offering on Discovery showed DNA from long-dead bison and recreate of the tiny cephalopod. 
an area of Siberia, where there are a far wider gene pool? It may be easier to Lorna Williamson, Scotland 
apparently hundreds of mammoth repopulate Siberia with 50,000 Ice Age 
bodies in the frozen permafrost. It also bison than a few hundred mammoths. Wildlife photographer Shane 
showed the amount of bison skeletons Vince Ferguson, Leeds Gross replies: Thank you so much! 
and carcasses found in the ice. Reading your kind words and 
The European bison nearly became Paleontologist and mammoth researcher seeing your beautiful painting 
extinct once, and it has since been Dr Tori Herridge, who led the Siberia brought joy to my heart and 
brought back from the edge, but expedition described above, replies: have inspired me to keep chasing 
Sooam in South Korea has an Ice Age bison images like this when so much 
European cloning project, but it is unclear how this is of the world seems to be in 
. bison are progressing. And why bother, when — unlike disarray. Octopus and all the 
HUS — mammoths — there are extant populations other wonderful creatures of 
that could perform the same role? Ancient the deep deserve the respect and 
genomes could help with back-engineering admiration you have shown here. 
genetic diversity, if inbreeding seems to be 
a problem, but Pleistocene Park in Russia Shark attacked 
wasnt willing to wait, and welcomed its It is sad to see Mark Carwardine 
first herd of European bison in 2019. The disturbed again, this time over 
ecological experiment has already begun! the US Coast Guard cutter 





Kimball video showing a shark 
being shot at (My way of 
thinking, November 2020). It 












Biodiverse covers equally bright and vibrant, and it had been one of many. Keep was certainly a new one to me. 
I wrote to you in December the September issue is very up the good work! When people come into 
about the fact that in 2019 different, in a positive way, Edward Gill, via email contact with wildlife — either 
there had only been one with the strange transparent by accident or design, scientific 
non-mammalian species as octopus. The recent variety of Editor Paul McGuinness replies: or pleasure — and the meeting 
the front cover image on the cover images also meant that Great to hear you're enjoying the suddently turns nasty, the end 
magazine. I was pleased the one mammal, the fantastic fun we've been having with our result is always the same: it is 
that you printed part mmy __ and characterful | covers, Edward! We love to hear the wildlife that pays. Brutality 
of the letter and the XA $3 portrait of what our readers think more is never far away. 
editor revealed that it ldlife Scarface the than anything else, so if there's Yes, we all can make an 
is a subject that has ) lion, had anything anyone would like to see honest mistake, but the Kimball 
been discussed. E 2s E4 much more more (or less!) of in the magazine, | incident demonstrates that a lot 

I would like to say well £s 4 «4 impact than if do write in and let us know. of people simply cannot respect 
done on featuring some Sik a puru / the natural world, even when 

i : a a Lorna's version i i 

different animal groups I A R K : a I felt so inspired by September's | the players are clearly out of 
on the cover of four of ie Z7. CIA cover star, the wonderpus their element. In our troubled 
the recent issues. The ul = CUT 4 Po octopus, that I decided world, surely if wildlife is to 
jewel-like perfection of — "s $. 7 to paint it. This was, in flourish, it has to have space 
the kingfisher (May 2020) ee p" | my opinion, perhaps the and respect. In some sensitive 


P qf" . best BBC Wildlife front areas, intrusion should only be 

ie. 5. Fx ; "E | cover since I started on a scientific basis — the open 
A - ME. | reading the magazine 12 sea is one example. 

years ago! I love to see more | Norman Marshall, Llandudno 

unusual creatures being Junction, North Wales 


was surely about as perfect a 
cover picture as there could 
possibly be. The close-ups 
of the butterfly (June 2020) 
and bee (July 2020) were 
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OUR WILD WORLD. 


Blackbirds are 
regular visitors 
to our gardens. 


TALES FROM THE BUSH 
You'd better be bear aware 











Blackbird vanishing 
inthe dead of night 
Earlier this year, a female 
blackbird started hanging 
around near me when I was 
putting out the washing, and 
would accompany me, at a 
distance, to the back door. 
Initially, I gave her some 
breadcrumbs and then I 
bought some mealworms, 
which she really enjoyed. 

She started coming to 
the door frequently and this 
went on during the summer. 
Presumably, she was keeping 
her strength up, so that she 
could keep feeding her young. 








After the initial 
shock, Josh 
managed to 
photograph 
the black bear. 


Keen to see kokanee salmon in Canada, Josh Pysanczyn 
encountered more wildlife than hed bargained for. 





" — Havea wild 
tale to tell? Email a 
w-— 5 | brief synopsis to 
A catherine.smalley | 
^ immediate.co.uk 


However, in autumn, she t was late autumn in GG Unbeknown to me, I had 
stopped coming. It was so nice British Columbia and the As Iturned rudely interrupted the bear as 
feeding her and she often came salmon had begun their Iny head, My he was patiently fishing from 
when we were sitting outside annual run. My partner the water’s edge. He turned 
with visitors. We have a largish and I decided we'd wander eyes locked towards the fish and then back 
bay tree in the garden, and it down to the nearby creek with those to me, holding a bewildered 
has now become a roosting and get a glimpse of the fish of a male expression similar to that of 
place for sparrows. I don't making their treacherous my own. His curious brown 
know how many there are but journey upstream to spawn. eyes held my gaze just long 


they make a hell of a row! 
Harvey Charter, via email 


Kate Risely, Garden Birdwatch 
Organiser at the BTO, replies: 
This is really normal — blackbirds 
use our gardens for nesting in 
spring-summer, and for food in 
winter. But in autumn, birds 
disperse into the wider countryside 
to eat fruits and berries, and they 
migrate too. There's always a big 
dip in garden use by blackbirds 
in September. The female might 
be back in a few months, she'll 


hopefully be back to breed in spring! 


© Visit our website to read 
the BTO’s guide to blackbirds: 
discoverwildlife.com/blackbirds 
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We knew, as with any 
ramble in the Canadian bush, 
that bears of the black and grizzly variety 
frequented the area — even more so when 
kokanee salmon were on the menu. So, we 
decided to become ‘bear aware’ and visited 
the local Parks Canada office for a ‘short’ 
informational video. 

Three hours later, we were confidently 
prepared. With our bear spray in hand, we 
set off to the forest’s edge. Soon, I thought 
I spotted the scarlet glimmer of spawning 
salmon in the creek below. Unsure as to 
whether my eyes had deceived me, I scurried 
down the riverbank for a closer inspection. 

Noticing their elongated jaw, humped 
back and bright red scales, I yelped in a fit 
of excitement — we'd hit the jackpot. 

No sooner had the excitement passed that 
I realised I was not the only large mammal 
interested in the salmon. As I turned my head, 
my eyes locked with those of a sizeable male 
black bear just metres from where I stood. 


black bear.” 


4, i r 
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enough for me to forget that 

I was merely an arm's length 
from this apex predator. Any attempt to put 
into words exactly what I and that bear shared 
would be an insult to the moment. 

My brain quickly scrambled together its 
training and I reached for my bear spray, only 
to find it wasn't there. Had the Parks Canada 
video taught me nothing? The motto 'do not 
forget your bear spray' echoed in my ears. 

Suddenly, a leaping salmon broke our 
trance and the bear lunged into the water. 

I seized the opportunity to flee, clambering 
up the riverbank to safety. 

As I grabbed the camera from my partner, 
to capture what was left of our moment, I 
wondered what the salmon thought of all this 
— preparing for the run of their lives, only to 
witness me run for my own. E 


inm] JOSH PYSANCZYN is a freelance 
$= writer. He is currently studying coral reef 
fa ecosystems at the University of Exeter. 
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)) A Perfect Planet - we take you behind the scenes 
of David Attenboroughs stunning new BBC series 


)) Border patrol - how the wall between Mexico and 
the Us is creating a great divide for wildlife 


)) Antarctica - head to Antarctica with David Lindo, 
as the Urban Birder steps into the deep freeze 
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PLAN YOUR 2021 


Make anew year's resolution that counts and explore the world with our top pick of global 
destinations. Your 2021 will be a year to remember with these wildlife adventures 









EXPLORER KENYA ORCADIAN WILDLIFE 


We offer Kenya safari holidays to wildlife sanctuaries including Masai .  We' vetaken great pride in blending Orkney's wildlife and culture for 18 


Mara, Lake Nakuru, Amboseli and Samburu Game Reserve. Beach |. years. We live here, and know our beautiful archipelago well, with its 
holidays to Mombasa, Diani, Malindi and Lamu. With the help of our ;. 5,000 year-old monuments and seascapes. You'll see around 90 
over 12 years' experience, you will be able to spot lions, elephants, | Species of birds, including seabirds, migrants and raptors. Please just 
cheetahs, rhinos and leopards on a safari holiday and enjoy . arrive, and we will do all the rest! Small groups, 4* accommodation. 
sunbathing on Kenya's beautiful beaches. explorerkenya.com . orcadianwildlife.co.uk « 01856 831240 / 077 3000 4911 
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SALVA FAUNA ARCTIC EXPOSURE 


Bearded Vulture, Wallcreeper, Alpine Ibex... come discover the Alps |. Photography adventure of a lifetime in Greenland. Small group of six 
and many more fantastic destinations with Salva Fauna! We offer . people with two experienced guides. This land-based expedition gives 
ethical wildlife tours in very small groups, guided by wildlife experts : you the opportunity to search for polar bears, musk oxen, walruses, 
and professional wildlife photographers. salvafauna.com . andother wildlife, icebergs and more. Includes boat and snowmobile 


excursions with local hunters. 2021 and 2022 dates available now! 
arcticexposure.is/high arctic expedition/ 


Www.ati- holid: "— com 
info@ari-holidays.com E 
Call: +264 61 225 717 ourneys Of A Lifetime 
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Tailormade and small group safaris to: To advertise here 
Botswana, Congo, Ethiopia, Kenya, Madagascar, Malawi, contact 
Mozambique, Namibia, Rwanda, South Africa, Tanzania, Uganda, Tom Howson 
Zambia, Zimbabwe, India, Sri Lanka and Indian Ocean. M A E A 7 | NI E on 
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@ 01984 667420 
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Western Isles Wildlife 


Established in the Outer Hebrides in 2007 





We speicialise in wildlife / bird 
tours in the Outer Hebrides as 
well as other Scottish islands. 










E "TIS Experiences 
_ Inthe West Highlands 


A new trip focusing on the 
wild flowers is available 
in July 2021.Seethe w 
machair in full bloom as ~ 
well as the islands of Uist, 
Benbecula, Barra and Harris. 


Holidays & Short breaks 
)s expert guides 


«ie die co.uk 07817443: yy 


4 AQUA-FIRMA 
Please visit the website for more details on the .. Water Wilderness Wildlife 
trips we offer as well the most up to date recent | 
sightings of birds and other wildlife in the Outer 
Hebrides. 

www.western-isles-wildlife.co.uk 











Tel: 01876 580619 / 07867 555971 
email: steveduffield70@gmail.com 
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Where will your photography 
take you next? 
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Do it Yourself- a first-timer’s guide to building a flatpack tractor 
Helen Noble finds out how 





Director of Siromer tractors walks 
into the office with a smile and hands 

me a pair of red overalls. Louise Howard 
declares that it is time that | built my first 
tractor. | am more practised in handling the 
busy stream of phone calls than building 
a compact tractor, but | accepted the 
challenge. The tractor in question is a 254, 
25hp 3 cylinder tractor. 

| was encouraged by the fact that no 
one has ever not been able to builda 
Siromer flatpack tractor. | have been on the 
receiving end of many victorious phone 
calls from Siromer customers who have 
completed the task and are keen to let us 
know about their experience and their 
completion time. Farmer Fred Sharman of 
Repps in Norfolk currently holds the record 
at an impressive 4 and a half hours. 

Knowing the team of mechanics that 
would be helping me also made the whole 
process feel more manageable, but | was 
amazed at how easy the build was. | have 
heard many times the sale line of ‘You can 
see it, build it, repair it and service it’ and it 
was great to see how accurate this is. 

The estimated build time for a Siromer 
compact tractor is10 hours and10 
steps, but with the practised hands and 
knowledge of the mechanics we knew it 
would be much quicker. A comprehensive 
manual is supplied to all Siromer customers 
along with a basic tool box. The chaps in the 
workshop work fast as you'd imagine with 
all the experience they have, but slowed 
down to explain the parts and the processes 
they fly through ordinarily. They regularly 
build the crated tractors for the customers 
that would rather the tractor be built in our 
workshops and delivered ready to use. 

The first step was to unpack the crate 
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and lay out the 30 different components 
including the main skid, exhaust, wheels, 
battery, roll bar. With it all laid out It was 
hard to imagine that in a few hours this 
would be a shiny new tractor that | could 
drive out of the workshop. The main skid 
was lifted out of the crate using a forklift 
but trolley jacks and axle stands can handle 
this task. Itis worth remembering that the 
tractors have already been assembled once 
in the factory north of Shanghai, run, tested 
and then disassembled and crated for 
shipment to Siromer HQ. Once the wheels 
have been bolted on the rolling chassis 

is lowered down to the floor, itis already 
starting to look like the tractors | know. 

We then got to work with the body 
work, the rear mud guards, the roll bar, the 
bonnet and engine cowling are all then 
fitted. | can see how logical the assembly 
is, each part fitted seems to lead to the 
next and although the guys on the team 
have had lots of practise | can see how, 
with the help of the construction manual 
and an extra pair of hands a novice like 
myself can put this together. With the 
tractor really taking shape now it was 
time for a break where | saw that Siromer 
tractors are built on fuel made from bacon 
sandwiches and cups of tea! 





The electrics are tackled after a short 
break, attaching the rear lights and then 
the 8 electrical cables, the mechanics 
showed me the diagrams of these and 
again, a logical visual is given to help with 
the process. The three-point linkage is the 
last of the main construction elements. This 
is the point when | will get an occasional 
call in the office from a customer mid 
build. They are always able to speak with 
a mechanic and talk through any queries. 
The tractor is now ready to be greased. 
Lubricants and coolants are added, andthe 
diesel tank is filled up. The mechanics then 
tighten every nut and bolt, especially the 
ones | had fitted! 

Once the battery is connected and the 
injection pump primed the mechanics 
graciously gave me the keys for the first 
start up. Such a sense of achievement 
hearing the tractor that began life in a crate 
roar into action! After all the pre-delivery 
inspection checks were carried out and the 
paperwork completed for me to take back 
to the office | was able to drive the tractor 
out of the workshop. 

| can see why so many people choose to 
build their own tractor, it gives you such a 
great working knowledge of the machine 
and this is surely why Siromer have made it 
company policy for all staff members to get 
the chance to complete a build. But also, the 
task of construction and the achievement 
of putting a tractor to work that you 
built yourself is incredibly enjoyable. The 
challenge to construct this durable and 
versatile tractor is there for you if you wish, 
but our competent mechanics are on hand 
if you would rather receive the tractor fully 
built, offering the best of both worlds. S 


For more information on the complete range of tractors and equipment visit www.siromer.co.uk or call 01253 799029 
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WILDLIFE CHAMPION 











FRANK GARDNER 


In our series about people with a passion for a species, BBC security 
correspondent Frank Gardner reveals his love of the common cuckoo. 


- 





Interview by Jo Price 


for wildlife to flourish. In this era of 
social media, where fake news and 
conspiracy theories can take off like 
wildfire, it is more important than 
ever that accurate, impartial data is 
used to inform our decisions when 
it comes to conservation. 


Why are you championing 
the common cuckoo? 

This is not just an iconic species of 
the British spring. It has a particular 
resonance for those of us old enough 
to remember hearing their distinctive 
call each spring, without fail. Sadly, 
those calls have become so much rarer 
in England now. I last heard a cuckoo 
in a field on Thursley Common 

in Surrey on an unseasonably cold 
day in April last year — so cold the 
cuckoo may have been having second 
thoughts. The same male returns 
with such regularity to the same 


Youre president of the BTO, 
how has it advanced your 
understanding of ornithology? 
I am frankly in awe at the wealth 

of expertise shown by the research 
teams. Questions that had been 
lingering in the back of my mind, 


““ Cuckoos face 


spot that he has even been given a many of the such as why have turtle doves 
nickname: ‘Colin’. He comes down alternate routes back become so rare, are now being 
from the trees to feast on mealy grubs, X to Africa for the Challenges answered. It’s partly habitat loss 
accompanied by redstarts, woodlarks winter. The western encountered and poaching on migration but also 
and whinchats. route, via Spain and o the increasing rarity of the seed- 

the Sahara, is more by all birds bearing Mart on which they feed. 
Why have we lost so many dangerous, with on migration. 3 


cuckoos in the UK? 


Which species are at the top 


nearly 50 per cent 





It’s exactly this question which 

has prompted the British Trust for 
Ornithology (BTO) to carry out its 
recent research on cuckoos. What 
the research has shown is that after 
cuckoos leave Britain, they take two 










not making it, while 
the eastern route via 
Italy has a greater success rate. 
Cuckoos face many of the same 
challenges and dangers encountered 
by all birds on migration, namely 
loss of habitat, exhaustion, 
starvation and trapping or poaching. 
But it seems only the cuckoos that 
summer in England take the 
dangerous western 
route, contributing to a 
70 per cent decline in 
their numbers from 1995 
to 2017. Scottish and Welsh 
cuckoos tend to take the 
eastern route and so survive 
in greater numbers. 


of your birding wish list? 

It has to be the snowy owl. I was so 
hopeful of seeing one in Iceland a few 
years back but no luck. I may have to 
leave it until a trip to Canada, where 
they seem to be plentiful on both 
sides of the country. & 


FRANK GARDNER is security correspondent for 
the BBC, and the BTO's president: bit.ly/bto- 
cuckoo. Being Frank: The Frank Gardner Story is 
currently streaming on iPlayer. 








Drought in Spain ts the likely cause 
. of survival differences between 

cuckoos taking the two routes. But 
cuckoos migrating via the western 









route may also be more severely affected by 


How would you like to conditions in the UK, as they seem to carry out 
see the UK countryside more fattening before departure. It's likely that 
managed for nature? the birds are born with a programme telling 


Ideally, this needs to be done based 
on sound scientific evidence and 
monitoring, leaving sufficient space 


them which route to take, but we cant rule out 
some social influences. 
Chris Hewson, senior research ecologist, BTO 
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The Best Birdwatching Optics since 1970 A Yeas 





Traveller BGA ED Imagic IS DBA VHD+ 

Super-Compact HD 32mm series Innovative design and technology to Compact 42mm series featuring our Very 
designed to offer a serious alternative give you the freedom to accurately High Definition optical system. Unrivalled 
to premium brands at a competitive observe wildlife like never before. 10x30, quality, comfort and ergonomics. 

price. 8x32, 10x32 Prices from £329 12x30, New 14x30 Prices from £499 8x42, 10x42 Prices from £599 





MM4 77 Fieldscopes MM4 Travelscopes 

Designed and manufactured in Japan the MM4 77 series Outstanding performance in a compact form, the MM4 is the 
delivers 80mm HD class performance in a body just 320mm natural choice for anyone wanting a high quality take-anywhere 
long and weighing only 1260g. 30 year guarantee. travelscope to accurately observe and record nature from a distance. 
Bodies (Str or 45°): MM4 77 GA ED £649 Bodies (Str or 45°: MM4 50 GA ED £329, MM4 60 GA ED £429 
Recommended eyepieces: Recommended eyepieces: SDLv3 12-36x/15-45x £349, 

SDLv3 18-54x £349, HDF T 18-54x £209 HDF T 12-36x/15-45x £209 


m WWW.opticron.co.uk 01582 726522 


Opticron. Unit 21, Titan Court, Laporte Way, Luton, Beds, LU4 8EF UK Email: sales@opticron.co.uk 


